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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1949. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, PRINCE PRIMATE OF HUNGARY, IN COURT DURING HIS TRIAL FOR TREASON: 
A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE EXTRAORDINARY CHANGE IN HIS APPEARANCE. 


The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, Prince Primate of Hungary, for “ conspiracy to | might be attributed to him after arrest would be untrue amd due to “ human 
overthrow the Government, high treason and black marketeering in currency,” frailty." His recantation seemed a reversal of his known opinions and former fearless 
before the People’s Court in Budapest, ended on February 5 after three days, attitude, and photographs of him in court showed him so altered in bearing that 
and the sentence was due to be announced on February 8. On the second many believed his apparent psychological collapse must have been caused by 
day of the trial his Eminence withdrew a letter he had written before arrest drugs, deprivation of sleep or other “softening’’ methods. His Holiness the 


to the Hungarian Bench’of Bishops, warning them that any confession that Pope is reported to have been shocked by these photographs. 
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Now that the Lynskey Tribunal has published 
4 its Report, and cats and columnists may again 
frecly look at kings, a regular commentator in the 
public prints can scarcely refrain from saying some- 
thing about it. At the time of writing, everyone with 
a pen in his hand is busily doing so, and though by 
the time these lines appear no one is likely to care 
very much what I may write or think about it, I 
feel I should be remiss not to add something. Cer- 
tainly the case itself, though painful to the luckless 
few, has given a great deal of—I will not say innocent 
excitement to the many, which in these democratic 
days seems to be regarded as the 
right thing. I can _ scarcely 
think of any case in modern 
times which has caused so much 
general entertainment, except, 
perhaps, the Stiffkey trial and 
the scandalous case of “ Mr. A.”’ 
he irrepressible and regrettable 
Mr. Stanley’s evidence made 
everyone laugh, except those who 
were regarded as very pedantic 
and old-fashioned. The Marx 
Brothers could not have so 
speedily reduced to absurdity the 
solemn Governmental and finan- 
cial set-up of our crazy age. 
Everyone was sorry, though, 
for the victims. The Englishman 
in the street is not always 
sorry for those who fall by the 
way from great height; fre- 
quently, particularly where pri- 
vate morality is concerned, he is 
apt to turn on them for a while 
with almost hysterical and savage 
indignation. But in tube and bus 
and shop, after the first furious 
excitement, I have heard few 
words of real condemnation for 
the two politicians who have 
paid the penalty—a heavy and 
tragic one—for their indiscretion 
and their rather ingenuous, or it 
may have been cynical, taste 
in friendship. Despite a good 
deal of self-congratulation in the 
Press, I find that there is a fairly 
widespread impression, however 
little justified, that those who 
have suffered have been in part 
unlucky ; the man in the street 
just now does not seem to 
expect very much of politicians 
as a class. This is dangerous, 
because there is no real alter- 
native to the rule of politicians 
in the modern world except 
that of fanatic and gangster 
tyrants, and we have all had 
ample opportunity of seeing 
to what hell the latter leads. 
But, whether it is dangerous 
to do so or not, the average 
Englishman is all too often apt 
to think of politicians, even those 
on his own side, not, as he used 
to, as disinterested public bene- 


as heroes, but for the most 
part as privileged folk who 
are suspected of escaping at 
times their full share of the general burden of austere 
living and hard working by talking a lot of specious, 
what is called “ flannel.”’ In the Forces during the war, 
except among the intellectual minority—and even 
sometimes there—I found this opinion fairly general ; 
and those who were then in the Forces are now the 
rank and file of the electorate—of to-day’s electorate 
and, what is even more important, of to-morrow’s 

Such an attitude, of course, is grossly unfair. Poli- 
ticians, judged by any sane standard of civilisation 
and comfort, live dogs’ lives pro bono publico. They 
spend more than half their time in a place reputedly 
almost as badly ventilated as a tube train in the rush 
hour and, if they achieve their ambition and get into 
office, they spend most of the rest of it in dreary and 


HOW NAVAL AIRMEN CAN BE RESCUED FROM THE SEA WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME: 
THE LIFTING TACKLE FITTED TO A WESTLAND SIKORSKY HELICOPTER WHICH WILL BE CARRIED ABOARD THE 

LIGHT FLEET CARRIER VENGEANCE DURING HER CRUISE IN ARCTIC 
The light fleet carrier Vengeance, which was due to leave Portland on February 5 on the first Stages of a voyage to Arctic 
factors and even (occasionally) waters, where the behaviour of the ship, its equipment and crew over long periods of intense cold will be tested, is 
carrying a helicopter to be used in experim:ntal air-sea rescue operations. 
pilot in the water, who attaches himself to it and is then winched up to safety. 
being tested aboard the ship with the helicopter hovering over the flight-deck. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


draughty Government offices surrounded by dull files 
and by functionaries who, possibly the soul of wit and 
culture in their own homes, often contrive in their 
official relations to emanate around them a fog of 
enervating dreariness. When they go home or get 
away for a few days’ holiday, they are expected to 
spend their leisure shaking the hands of and listening 
to the interminable opinions and grievances of all the 
biggest bores in their constituencies. They also have 
to get up and shout, generally amid ill-mannered 
interruptions, on public platforms—a thing only toler- 
able to the very young or the inordinately vain. They 
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are not even always able to enjoy the luxury of 
sincerity, since they have constantly to blacken, and 
to agree with those who detest, their fellow M.P.s 
on the other side of the House—men with whom they 
daily associate in what is, in spirit if not in material 
amenities, still the best club in the world, and for whom 
they often develop a genuine regard and friendship. 
After all, they are all fellow-sufferers and have not only 
to listen perpetually to one another's speeches but to 
share together, session after session, the same uncom- 
fortable and undomesticated life. It seems hard, there- 
fore, that they should be so little appreciated by those 
whom they so strenuously and devotedly serve. 
However, this is a hard world and a very unjust 
one It is not only politicians as a class who 


A PRELIMINARY TRIAL OF 


WATERS. 


A cable is lowered from the machine to the 
Our photograph shows this equipment 
Another photograph taken at Portland is 


have suffered from unfair reflections during the 
Tribunal's revelations. Business men have suffered 
quite as severely, and even more so. The popular 
Press—without challenge—has described the exotic 
financial manipulators, who have flitted to and fro 
across the screen at Church House, as “‘ business men.” 
As, though commanding and handling what to the man 
in the street seem fantastically large sums of money, 
such gentlemen appear to create little tangible except 
big talk and inflated monetary values, there is a 
momentary tendency among the ignorant—that is, 
among most of us—to confuse the whole direction of 
modern commerce with the 
mechanics of the spiv and the 
bucket-shop. Yet the vast 
majority of business men — 
industrialists, manufacturers, 
farmers, shop - keepers — are 
engaged to-day, in the teeth of 
immense difficulties and with a 
most uncertain and precarious 
reward, in overcoming obstacles 
to supply the wherewithal to 
exist of the ordinary man and 
woman. Without their efforts— 
and, what is more, successful 
efforts—the whole material frame- 
work of a free civilisation would 
collapse. We should either 
starve or, if we survived the 
resulting anarchy, exchange our 
still comparatively free lot and 
choice for the pinchbeck and 
dragooned economy of the 
barracks and the prison. The 
food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the books we read, the thousand- 
and-one material objects we seek 
for the support and enjoyment 
of life, we owe to the initiative, 
forethought, skill, experience 
and labour of those whom we 
unthinkingly dismiss as greedy 
and anti-social exploiters. 

The real revelation of the 
Lynskey Tribunal was not into 
the practices of a few politicians 
or of their casual City acquaint- 
ances, but into the degree to 
which our modern governmental 
system is driving economic 
activity into manipulatory as 
opposed to creative courses. 
Owing to the rigid and fantastic 
differentiation between “ capi- 
tal” and “income” and the 
concentration of a penal taxation 
on the latter, the gambler and 
the financial manipulator are 
to-day exalted by the State at 
the expense of the creator and 
producer. By thinking exclus- 
ively in terms of money and 
scarcely at all in those of real 
wealth, those who so mechani- 
cally direct our affairs, in their 
ever-increasing taxation of 
monetary “income,” are penal- 
ising and discouraging the crea- 
tion of the means of existence. 
We are treating the creators of 
wealth—the best workers in our 
community —in precisely the 
way that ignorant and greedy medieval kings and 
barons treated the Jews, or as, in more modern times, 
reactionary Turkish pashas treated Greeks and 
Armenians. By using them, without regard to justice 
or common sense, as milch-cows, and squeezing them 
the tighter the more they produce, we are driving 
them—for human nature will always tend, when 
forced into a corner, to safeguard itself—into the 
barren and unproductive ways of fiaancial manipu- 
lation and speculation. Making it ever harder for 
men to row the boat, we allow them to grow rich only 
by rocking it. That some of us are feeling increasingly 
seasick and that all of us may before long be together 
in the water, are merely logical and inevitable results 
of such folly. 
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ON THE EVE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL CRUISE IN ARCTIC WATERS: THE LIGHT FLEET AIRCRAFT CARRIER VENGEANCE AT PORTLAND, 
WITH AN AIR-SEA RESCUE HELICOPTER HOVERING OVER HER FLIGHT-DECK. 


ddition > thr mot torped ts hich 3 to cruise in Arctic waters for that light carrier and naval jet aircraft have operated 
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LINKING THE BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS: THE TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE OVER THE EAST RIVER, WHICH INCLUDES A 1380-FT. CHANNEL SPAN, TWO OTHER BRIDGES 


AND EXTENSIVE VIADUCTS IN THREE BOROUGHS AND ON 


TWO ISLANDS OF THE CITY. THE DARK BRIDGE BEHIND IS THE HELL GATE RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


WITH THE SITE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS IN THE FOREGROUND, AS IT APPEARED WHEN CLEARED BEFORE CONSTRUCTION STARTED: MIDTOWN NEW YORK 
AS SEEN FROM THE EAST RIVER. THE UNITED NATIONS SITE RUNS FROM 42ND TO 47TH STREETS, A DISTANCE OF A QUARTER OF A MILE 


THE TOWERED, RECTANGULAR, ORDERED BEAUTY OF THE GREATEST CITY OF THE UNITED 


The origins of New York were the storehouse and fort built on the south end 


of Manhattan Island in 1615 by the New Netherlands Company. As related 
on page 198, on which we publish the 1664 “Mapp of New Jarsey'"’ and 
view of early New York, it was in this year that New Amsterdam became 
New York. The city stands at the mouth of the Hudson (here sometimes 


called the North River). 


The Bronx, on the south-easternmost part of the 
mainland, 


is separated by the Harlem River from Manhattan Island, which 
lies between the Hudson and East Rivers. The other boroughs are Queens: 
Brooklyn, on the western end of Long Island, separated from the Bronx and 
Manhattan by the East River; and Richmond, on Staten Island, south-west 














FROM THE BROOKLYN SIDE OF THE EAST RIVER: THE WALL STREET AREA OF DOWNTOWN NEW YORK WITH, LEFT, THE DISTRICT KNOWN AS THE BATTERY. THE “SKY-SCRAPER "’ 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, WITH THE SQUARE TOWER OF THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE BUILDING TO THE LEFT OF IT, IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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SHOWING THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S NEW MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSING PROJECTS, STUYVESANT TOWN AND PETER COOPER VILLAGE, WHICH STAND OUT AS LIGHTER 
AREAS: A VIEW WITH THE COAST OF NEW JERSEY IN THE BACKGROUND, THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, THE TALLEST IN THE WORLD, DOMINATES THE MIDDLE DISTANCE. 


STATES OF AMERICA: DRAMATIC ASPECTS OF MODERN NEW YORK VIEWED FROM THE AIR. 


of Brooklyn and separated from it by the Narrows. Modern building con- Avenue, and Riverside Drive. North of about 14th Street, Manhattan is laid 
struction in New York dates from the erection of the ten-storey Tower out in rectangular streets crossed by avenues. Below this point the planning 
building in 1889. The great ‘sky-scrapers'’ which make up the famous is irregular, as the streets date from the old Colonial days. The United Nations 
dramatic sky-line of the city, form a narrow ridge through the centre, follow- Headquarters is to consist of Secretariat, specialised Agencies. and a General 
ing the general course of Broadway. Notable streets include Wall Street, Fifth Assembly building, Council Chambers, and so forth 
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T would be rather late now to discuss the 
findings of the Lynskey Tribunal, even if 
that were my desire. The commentators have 
by now left little that is new to say about it. 
Ihe incident created one of the greatest sen- 
sations of recent times in this country, but the 
report, as was certain almost from the first, has 
come as an anti-climax. Nothing grandiose, 
not even grandiose villainy, emerges from it, 
but only the petty ; nothing highly dramatic, 
but rather the sordid. With two exceptions, there is no 
criticism of any political figure. If the world, as apart 
from the Tribunal, has any to make, it can only be—this 
may be an important but not a moral criticism—that public 
men should preserve a certain nicety and delicacy in social 
relations. Even the politician who likes what the more 
fastidious consider the wrong sort of company and finds 
amusement in it, would do well to deprive himself of its 
attractions for the sake of the dignity of his position. If 
he frequents it he puts himself on the level of those youths, 
products of a dislocated age, whose warmest admiration is 
reserved for being ‘‘ dressed like real high-ranking spivs."’ 
There ought to be more elevated ideals for both. 

This week my object is to write not so much about the 
affair itself as about the atmosphere of the realm in which 
its activities take place. But before dismissing the affair 
it seems right to point out that a good deal that is favourable 
has come out of the enquiry. It must be acknowledged 
that the evils investigated seem to extend less widely in 
this country than common 
report and, indeed, occasional 
revelations, suggest is the case 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


prospect of taking part in any of the more expensive 
amusements and relaxations—unless, indeed, they are 
prepared to spend their capital—without the support of 
public funds. Yet the little “rackets” to which this 
state of affairs gives birth are a secondary matter by com- 
parison with other temptations to which they are exposed. 
For a well-to-do man five pounds in notes may be worth 
more than twenty in a cheque which passes through his 
account—for a very rich man it may be worth more than 
a hundred. Some succumb. Doctors are one of the most 
honest sections of the community, but when a firm receives 
from one of them, in payment of a bill for £4, an endorsed 
cheque from a third party for £3 3s. and a postal order 
for 17s., the inference must be that the cheque represents a 
patient's fee which has not gone through the accounts. 

It is not, however, people of British nationality and 
blood who order their whole careers on a consideration of 
the difference between untaxed and taxed money. It 
is largely those who come in from outside who have created 
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that the number of naturalisations is no greater 
than the normal, I would argue that the 
question is more important than it was in the 
past. Then the undesirable immigrant cer- 
tainly had opportunities of defrauding the indi- 
vidual, and often took them; to-day he has 
unexampled opportunities of defrauding the 
State, as well as the individual. It is all very 
well to advertise in the newspapers that those 
who know anything to the discredit of the 
candidate for naturalisation should communicate it to the 
authorities. Of some of these candidates nobody knows any- 
thing at all. On the other hand, it is clear that certain of them 
who have acquired British nationality cannot have provided 
the Home Office with positive evidence of their probity ; at 
least, if they have they must have deteriorated since. The 
factors of crippling income tax and surtax, controls, and 
shortages make recruits of this type more of a menace 
to-ery than ever they were before. It would be well for 
this reason to demand some positive guarantee of honesty 
and to ask the question whether the applicant really has 
anything to contribute to the nation of which he desires 
to become part before conferring upon him what ought to 
be considered a substantial honour. 

And then I would ask humbly, not knowing the inside 
of this office, whether the intelligence service of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue could not be improved. 
Sometimes I have an amiable little wrangle with an inspector, 
who is obviously keeping a sharp eye on my small invest- 
ments, and I know he is 
doing his job. Then I come 
across a case of a man 
with a flat worth a thousand 
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Government office should put 
up a few of the signposts ; 
which it Ought to provide { 
itself. One of the most : Vigil 
astonishing contrasts imagin- 
able is to negotiate similar 
business with a Government 
department and a great trade 
corporation. In the latter 
case all may be over and 
forgotten before, in the former, 
a postcard is received to 
say that the matter will be 
attended to. 

Perhaps I may be permitted 
for a moment to indulge in 
a personal reminiscence, vice 
of the ageing. I was speak- 
ing one day to an acquaint- 
ance about a luncheon I had 
recently eaten at one of 
the most famous hotels in 
Paris, and how good it had 
been. He replied that he had 
stayed there for some time 
not long before, which caused 
me to ask whether he had 
not found it very expensive. 
He looked at me as if I were 
a lunatic, then explained that 








he would never have dreamt A ““MAPP OF NEW JARSEY" BY JOHN SELLER, WHICH CONTAINS THE EARLIEST VIEW OF NEW 
AND BELOW, THE VIEW ENLARGED TO SHOW DETAIL. 


The earliest map of New Jersey containing the earliest view of New York published in England, and the first to bear the name of New 
York, is due to come under the hammer at Sothebys on February 22. The map, which measures approximately 17 ins. high by 21% ins. 
, New York received its name out of compliment to the Duke of York, afterwards James I1., to 
whom Charles II. had assigned much American territory. He in turn gave the lands between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Sir 
George Carteret, one of the original proprietors of the State of Carolina, who had been Governor of Jersey, in the Channel Islands, from 
The State of New Jersey received its name in his honour. 
before the introduction of the Carteret arms, and it contains the Visscher view of New 
map forms part of the renowned library of the late Sir R. 


of staying there except at the TO BE 
expense of the British Govern- 
ment, and had no notion 
what the prices were. He 
was so much amused that I 
eventually found myself blush- 
ing with shame at my own 
simplicity. I told the story 
afterwards to a diplomatist, and asked whether he thought 
I should be classed with the weak-minded for having spent 
my own money in that way. His answer was: ‘ My ex- 
perience is that there are very few people nowadays who will 
spend their own money on any such thing. In practice, 
the ‘ Queens’ in the Atlantic, the long-distance air lines, 
and the best hotels would get very few customers if it were 
not for people whose bills are paid directly or indirectly by 
their Governments.” I must freely acknowledge that I have 
made a good few trips for which I have not myself paid, 
but I seem to have missed a lot of opportunities. 

The State has come to be looked upon as the fairy 
godmother. She does not commonly bestow her favours 
upon those with the higher and middle incomes ; in fact, it 
is their incomes which pay for a great proportion of those 
favours. But a certain proportion of them have contrived 
to climb on to the band-waggon, and the struggle to do 
so is becoming fiercer. This is because they are now fleeced 
to such an oxtent by the tax-gatherer that they have little 
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melancholy feature of our 
present civilisation is in the 
change in the ranks of the 
affluent. A large body of 
opinion in the country de- 
mands that they should be 
done away with altogether, 
and believes that this is 
being effected. In fact, money 
is passing to other and 
less creditable hands. Once 
the rich man was one who had 
inherited a great property, or 
one who had made a fortune 
either through industry or 
trade. To-day the rich in this 
situation are mere survivors 
of a past age, but there is no 
lack of successors. And these 
are frequently persons who 
exploit the follies and straits 
of the community, who live 
in a half-world and work in 
the shadows, who bear no 
responsibilities and render 
no honourable service, who 
may make _ thousands of 
pounds in a day or two by estab- 
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This map of New 


a principle of life and conduct out of this difference. Once 
again I draw on personal experience. There came into my 
hands not long ago a circular from a refugee society pointing 
out the opportunities available in Northern Ireland owing 
to the policy of its Government in setting up new light 
industries. But the principal feature of the circular was 
the promise that the secretariat, thoroughly experienced in 
such matters, would undertake to advise all members on 
the best ways to avoid income tax. It was suggested that 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue were often defeated 
by the device of bogus directorships for wives—but these 
were the simpler methods, and the more subtle would be 
explained individually on application, with reference to 
the particular circumstances. Such things are doubtless done 
by native Britons, Ulstermen included ; but there seemed 
something revolting in embarkation on a new citizenship 
and a new career with such a code as the first principle. 

I would suggest that we are being a little too lavish 
with British citizenship. And if the reply is, as it may be, 
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lishing a disreputable contact 
or supplying goods from a 
tainted source, but for whom, 
if things go wrong, bankruptcy 
has no terrors because they 
can conceal enough to keep 
going upon and because they 
have no sense of shame. 
Their social life is with their 
own kind, whose standards 
are the same, so that disgraceful conduct does not cause 
them to be shunned. It is bad enough that they should 
exist ; it would be intolerable if they were to come to be 
accepted as an established order and reach terms of familiarity 
with representatives of the nation. 

One of the foremost allies of this tarnished fraternity 
is the system of controls. It is manifest that certain con- 
trols, unheard of before the war, are urgently needed now 
and must continue to exist for a considerable time. But 
every unnecessary control and, what is more, every control 
which is stupidly and tediously administered, so that people 
are inclined to take short cuts through the official thickets, 
affords its opportunity to the gentleman who lives on his 
wits. Mankind not being perfect, there have always been 
and will always be such persons, but post-war conditions 
have multiplied them and made their trade more attractive 
than it used to be. A swollen and clogged bureaucracy 
may remain honest, but its existence and its methods are 
in themselves an invitation to the dishonest. 


YORK (INSET) 


sllustrate the article by Capt. Cyril Falls. 
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THE GREAT ENIGMA: GENERALISSIMO STALIN, WHO RECENTLY STATED TO AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST THAT 
HE WAS WILLING TO MEET MR. TRUMAN IN RUSSIA, POLAND OR CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Washington. Mr. Dean Acheson, the U.S. Secretary of State, commenting 
the strange method of announcement, said that the 
United States Government had “no intention of entering into bilateral 
negotiations with the Soviet Government on matters relating to the 
interests of other Governments.’ (Drawing by /. Toidze.) 


The strange snakes-and-ladders-like foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. still 
puzzles the Western world. Mr. Stalin, perhaps the most subtle politician on the offer, and 
of our time, told an American journalist on February 2 that he would be 
willing to meet President Truman in Russia, Poland or Czechoslovakia, 
adding that his doctors would not allow him to make the journey to 
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INDIA REMEMBERS GANDHI'S ASSASSINATION. 


INDIA COMMEMORATES THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF MR. GANDHI'S ASSASSINATION 
CROWDS LEAVING GIFTS OF FLOWERS OR MONEY AT THE SITE OF THE CREMATION. 


INDIA’S LEADER SALUTES THE MEMORY OF HIS MASTER PANDIT NEHRU, BOWING AFTER 
PLACING A WREATH ON THE FLOWER-DECKED CREMATION PLATFORM AT RAJGHAT. 


PART OF THE CEREMONIES COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF GANDHI'S DEATH: 
PANDIT NEHRU (LEFT) AND ONE OF GANDHI'S OLDEST DISCIPLES (RIGHT), SPINNING THREAD. 


On January 30 India observed the first anniversary of Mr. Gandhi's death in prayer and mourning. Work 
was stopped and places of amusement closed, flags flew at half-mast and mass gatherings were 
addressed by Congress leaders. At Delhi Pandit Nehru and some of Gandhi's intimates gathered al 
Birla House at the scene of the assassination in the early morning and held services of commemora- 
tion. Later, crowds made their way to Rajghat, on the bank of the Jumna, where Mr. Gandhi was 
cremated, and visited the flower-deckei cremation platform. Several thousands filed past and left gifts 
of flowers and money. Among the ceremonies was a mass demonstration of spinning and weaving, in 
both of which occupations the Mahatma spent much of his time. In the evening Mr. Nehru and 
Mr, Rajagopalachari, the Governor-General, made broadcast speeches, exhorting all Indians to follow 
the Mahatma’s ideals and teaching in their own lives. 
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THE AIR-LINER THAT RODE OUT A COLLISION. 


On the morning of Sunday, January 30, a Pan-American Constellation air-liner left New York for 
London with a crew of ten and twenty-three passengers, five of them British. About fifteen minutes 
after take-off and at an altitude of 4000 ft. over Port Washington, a light aircraft carrying. it 
believed, three persons, collided with the air-liner, tearing a hole 15 ft. wide in its roof and throwing 
wreckage and two bodies into the galley and men’s toilet of the Constellation. The air-liner went int 
a shallow dive, from which the captain, Mr. George Knuth, quickly recovered, changed course 
made a successful landing at Mitchell Field, N.Y. The passengers in the small aircraft were killed 
but none ot the Constellation’s passengers or crew were SO much as injured; and the passengers 
resumed their journey from La Guardia Airfield the following day. Among the British passengers was 
Mr. Harold Fielding, the musical impresario, who had been arranging for the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra to visit London, 


AN AIR-LINER WHICH RODE OUT A COLLISION: THE PAN-AMERICAN CONSTELLATION 
* MONARCH OF THE SKIES,"’ AFTER ITS LANDING, SHOWING THE HOLE TORN BY THE CRASH 


EXAMINING THE EFFECTS OF THE COLLISION: OFFICIALS AT MITCHELL FIELD STUDYING 
THE DEBRIS OF THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT /N SITU IN THE ROOF OF THE CONSTELLATION. 


Fe = SS 2” Me 


SOME OF THE TWENTY-THREE PASSENGERS WHO WERE TRAVELLING IN THE CONSTELLATION 
AT THE TIME OF THE COLLISION AT MITCHELL FIELD AFTER THEIR SAFE LANDING. 
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RETURNING HOME AFTER FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE WITH THE RUSSIAN NAVY: THE 29,150-TON BATTLESHIP H.M.S. ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
SAILING UP TO ROSYTH, AFTER PASSING THE FORTH BRIDGE, ON THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 4. 


H.M.S. Royal Sovereign was lent by the Admiralty to the Russian Navy in 1944, bearing her Russian name Archangelsk, reached the Firth of Forth on February 4 
together with three submarines and nine former U.S. destroyers (which had been She was met by the destroyer Nepal, which had two Russian representatives aboard, 
given to Great Britain in 1940). This loan was intended to supply Russian needs and escorted up the Firth, under the Forth Bridge, to moorings west of Rosyth 
in the war at a time when surrendered Italian ships could not be transferred. Under dockyard. The battleship flew the Russian ensign, but no national salute was fired 
the Italian peace treaty, however, a number of Italian ships were allotted to Russia, as, it was explained, she had no saluting-guns, and suitable charges for the 4-in. guns 
including the thirty-eight-year-old battleship Giulio Cesare,and a simultaneous exchange were not available. The turnover was arranged to start’ on February 7, and the 
f this ship and Royal Sovereign was arranged. Giulio Cesare sailed from Augusta formal turnover to take place on February 9. The battleship is to be scrapped 


for Valona for handing over to Russia on February 2, and Royal Sovereign, still Other pictures of the Russian officers and crew appear on page 202 of this issue 
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A CAMERA MISCELLANY: NEWS ITEMS FROM FAR AND WIDE. 
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GATHERED TO HEAR THE “PARTY LINE” IN JAPAN: A TOKYO CROWD LISTENING TO FEEDING ELK FROM THE AIR: A GROUP OF TWENTY-FIVE BULLS, PLUNGING THROUGH 
KYUICHI TOKUDO, THE COMMUNIST PARTY SECRETARY (RIGHT), DURING THE ELECTIONS. IN COLORADO AFTER U.S.A.F. AIRCRAFT HAD DROPPED FODDER. 
The Japanese General Election for the House of Representatives took place on Jan. 22; and results showed This photograph shows an interesting extension of the air-supply of food to snowbound cattle in the 
an overwhelming victory for Mr. Yoshida’s Conservative Party, with 262 seats against a previous 152. States (reported in our last issue). In Colorado the Game and Fish Department have dropped fodder 
All other parties lost strength except the Communists, who now hold 3€ instead of 4. to herds of elk to prevent these animals raiding ranchers’ dwindling hay stocks. 


THE SNOW IN FRIGHT 


soe 


THE R.A.F."S NEW BASIC TRAINERS: THREE PERCFVAL PRENTICES FLYING OVER 
THE COLLEGE BUILDING AT CRANWELL DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION. 


The first post-war intake of cadets at the R.A.F. College at Cranwell will be passing out shortly after 

completing a course which has now been extended to two years eight months. These cadets will be 

the last at Cranwell to receive their basic training in Tiger Moths, which are being replaced with 

Percival Prentices. These are cabin monoplanes which provide side-by-side seating for instructor and 
pupil, with a third seat behind ; and are roomier and warmer than the Tiger Moth. 





WITH HER RUSSIAN NAME, ARCHANGELSE, PAINTED ON HER SIDE: H.M.S. ROFAL RUSSIAN NAVAL OFFICERS SALUTE “‘ THE KING": COMMODORE PET V (RIGHT) AND 
SOVERKIGN AT ROSYTH, WITH RUSSIAN OFFICERS AND RATINGS ON THE QUARTER-DECK OFFICERS FROM ROFAL sOVEREIGN puRine roll ‘ paguee ; a RESHE RIG A} 
4 J NG NAL ANTHEM T MUR 

One of the most human touches in the return by Russia of the battleship Royal Sovereign (which has This proved a difficult request, but the Scottish Ru by U Ce : 

been serving on loan as Archangelsk in the Russian Navy) was that almost the first request made by ment in the conimittee-room and accommodati J A nion Committee were able to arrange entertain 
the Russian commanding officer, Commodore Petreshev, was for seats for himself and some of his his staff officers witnessed an exceptionally encitin in the remy box. The Russian Cemmesere ond 
fficers at the International Rugby match between Scotland and Wales at Murrayfield on February 5. by 6 points to 5. Another picture of the return Si Royal Son otland, against ce beat Wales 

¥ overeign appears on page ‘ 
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DISMANTLING A NAZI STRONGHOLD— 
TO BUTTRESS A SOVIET REGIME. 


ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL: THE SEAT OF THE RUSSIAN-SPONSORED “ PEOPLE'S COUNCIL’ 
IN BERLIN, PARTLY REBUILT WITH MATERIAL FROM HITLER'S REICH CHANCELLERY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE “ FOHRER HOUSE "’—ONE ASPECT: BERLIN WOMEN BREAKING 
UP PAVING-STONES TO MAKE BUILDING MATERIAL FOR A COMMUNIST ADMINISTRATION. 


ih 
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NOW USED AS A QUARRY FOR RUSSIAN BUILDING PROJECTS: THE REICH CHANCELLERY, 


FORMERLY THE SEAT OF HITLER'S POWER, SHOWING THE FRONT COMPLETED IN EARLY 1939. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE “ FOHRER HOUSE "'——A SECOND ASPECT GERMAN WORKMEN 


THE NOW-RUINED FOCUS OF NAZI ARROGANCE THE REICH CHANCELLERY, WITH (CENTRE RIGHT) 
REMOVING A BRONZE CAPITAL, WHICH IS DESTINED FOR A RUSSIAN WAR MEMORIAL 


THE BALCONY ERECTED IN 1935 FOR HITLER'S FORMAL APPEARANCES BEFORE CHEERING CROWDS. 
1939, an occasion celebrated with the entertainment of dll the workmen concerned 


of 
The shattered condition of these buildings recalls the end of the Nazi power, when 


These photographs of the Berlin Reich Chancellery and its near neighbour, the former 
Propaganda Ministry of Dr. Goebbels, carry a little further the annals of this part of 

Berlin and underline an ironic footnote to the history of our times. The Reich in 1945 Hitler and Goebbels met their ends in the ruins. Now they stand in the Russian 
Chancellery was always the centre of the Nazi power and the focus of much of its sector and serve as quarries of building material. Bricks, paving-stones and girders have 
pageantry. One of our photographs shows the balcony which was built in mid-1935 been used in the reconstruction of the old Ministry of Propaganda to house the Russian- 
for the public appearances of Herr Hitler; and another the great block, the centre sponsored Government of Eastern Germany; while marble, bronze and mosaics are 
of which was known as the “ Fihrer House,"’ which was completed at the beginning being removed to garnish a Russian Army memorial at Treptow. 
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“ MIRABEAU: VOICE OF THE REVOLUTION” : 


EVOLUTIONARY movements always 

a certain number of renegade gentlemen : 
pure fanatics, some, people out for revenge against 
an order which has not taken them at their own 
valuation, and some, desirous of power or money, 
who know that the going is much easier on the Left 
Wing than on the Right. The Comte de Mirabeau 
did not conform to any of these. He was sui generis ; 
violently disreputable as a private individual, as a 
public man he was a moderate with a sensible Liberal 
Burke-ian strain which aimed at a Monarchy, limited 
no doubt, but still a Monarchy. Had he had his way, 
France might have been saved from the horrible 
excesses of the Revolution, Prussia might never have 
been allowed to wage the wars which she has waged 
to the destruction of herself and all Europe, and the 
French wouldn't have found themselves confronted 
with a new Ministry almost every other week. 

Mirabeau came of a strange stock. It wasn’t of 
great antiquity (by which I mean traceable antiquity, 
for we all of us, obviously, have had ancestors, in the 
straight male line, as far back as anybody else—and 
would take a very dim view of some of them if we 
could see them), but his father had a great pride in 
his descent. The grandfather, in battle, ordered his 
men to lie down, while he remained standing: he got 
a bullet through the neck and thereafter wore a silver 
collar. The father was, on paper, a great philan- 
thropist and reformer who wrote a book called 
L'Ami des Hommes; but he took out fifty Jettres 
de cachet against his family. Gabriel, the son, was 
only nineteen when, in 1768, his father gave him his 
first spell of imprisonment. The most reckless of a 
reckless family, those who knew him in youth might 
well have foreseen in him the future author of obscene 
novels, but could hardly 
have diagnosed him as 
a statesman. Hideously 
ugly, licentious and extra- 
vagant, he had fought a 
war, made an unsuccessful 
marriage, eloped with 
another man’s wife, and 
been sentenced to death 
before, in 1777, he began 
three - and - a - half - years 
imprisonment at 
Vincennes, which pro- 
duced, inter alia, the 
famous . Essai sur les 
Lettres de Cachet. He had 
always hated despotism 
and had suffered from 
it; the positive side of 
his political philosophy 
developed later after a 
first-hand study of the 
English system. 

The chapter on his 
English sojourn is one of 
the most interesting 
parts of a book packed 
with interest and alive 
with celebrated person- 
alities. Characteristically, 
he arrived here with a 
lady who was not his 
wife. His first impress- 
ions were very favour- 
able. ‘We have been 
going,” he wrote to 
Chamfort, ‘‘ through the 
most beautiful country 
in Europe, in its varied 
landscapes and verdure, 
in the beauty and 
richness of the fields 
and the tidiness WITH MIRABEAU LASTED 
and elegance of each WORESENTE CeneURyY 
property. The approaches an oe 
to London are of a rural 
beauty of which even 
Holland shows nothing 
comparable (I should be 
more inclined to compare 
with it some of the Swiss 
valleys). I was strongly 
and profoundly moved at the sight of these rich and 
prosperous scenes, and I asked myself, why this novel 
These country houses, compared with 
many French cantons, 


attract 
some, 


exclusive... . 


emotion ? 
ours, are country cottages ; 


*" Mirabeau: Voice of the Revolution.” By Antonina Vallentin 


Iiustrated. (Hamish Hamilton ; 21s.) 





SOPHIE, MARQUISE DE MONNIER, WHOSE LOVE - AFFAIR 
SEVERAL 
ENGRAVING 
CORPO ANIMA BELLA. 


“ Sophie's love was born of a passionate admiration, boundless and 
She loved even his pock-marks. ‘1! have a certain 
‘liking for markings,” she wrote one day to him. She loved him so 
much as to find him physically handsome and morally perfect. 
‘When will you learn,” she said to him, ‘that everything about 
you is lovely, handsome, charming, especially in my eyes, for love 
would beautify you, but you have no need of that.’ ”’ 
/llustrations reproduced from the book ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, 
Hamish Hamilton 


NS 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


even the most ordinary ones, and the whole of 
Normandy, through which I have just been, have 
certainly more natural beauty than these fields . 
and yet I am much more enchanted by them than 
astonished by the others! ... The universal care 
and neatness is an 
eloquent symptom 
of well-being 
Everything tells me 
that here the people 
count, that here 
every man is able 
to develop his 
faculties and _ to 
make free use of 
them, so that 
here I am in a 
different order of 
things.” In London, 
though he thought 
it an ordinary sort 
of town, he was 
struck by the 
pavements, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Praise 
God! here isa 
country in which 
the pedestrian is 
looked after.”’ 

He mixed here 
in the best Whig 
society: the start 
was easy as he 
had been at school 
in France with the 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


thing in him seemed 


brothers Elliott, one of 
whom became Governor- 
General of India and the 
first Earl of Minto. Pitt was 
in power. ‘Five years 
later, at a critical time, Pitt 
was still in power. He tried 
to prevent a disastrous war 
by sending to the most 
influential member of the 
French National Assembly, 
the Comte de Mirabeau, a 
special envoy, who was none 
other than his old friend 
Hugh Elliott. But when he 
was in London Mirabeau 
was associated with Pitt's 


great adversary, Burke, 
whom his friends. the 
Elliotts venerated. It was 


in Burke’s company that 
Mirabeau was present at the 
opening of Parliament in 
January 1785. He noticed 
Lady Warren Hastings, in 
her finery, and quoted to 
Burke a passage from Pliny 
WHICH BORE THE the Younger condemning 

the luxury of the wives of 
men in public office. Burke, 
who was only awaiting his 
chance to denounce the 
exploitation of the Indies, 
remembered Mirabeau’s 
quotation, and made use of 
it in his savage attack on 
Warren Hastings. His relations with Mirabeau were 
so cordial that he invited him to Beaconsfield, where 
he entertained with generous hospitality.” 

In the end he achieved an active dislike of the 
English. His brazen amorousness had probably led 
to a certain amount of cold-shouldering, and he found 
he could not make a living out of the booksellers. 


VEARS FROM AN 





STATESMAN, ORATOR, ADVENTURER, REVOLUTIONARY, AMORIST tion. 


~—ALL ON THE HEROIC SCALE: MIRABEAU, AT THE TIME OF 


[From a Contemporary Portrait.) 


“ His wrath had the vehemence of the blind forces of nature. Every- 

to serve these tempests of indignation—his 

Herculean stature, his swelling bull’s-neck, his great head with its 

immense shock of hair, the swoop of his square shoulders, his broad 

and sonorous chest, and the powerful breathing that resounded as in 
a brazen bell.”’ 





By ANTONINA VALLENTIN."* 


* The talk,"’ said he, “ of the generosity of the English 
is not true. Accustomed to calculate everything, they 
calculate even talents and friendship, most of their 
writers have almost literally died of hunger. As for 
anyone who does not belong to their nation——! "’ 
But the more he came to 
dislike us the gréater 
became his admiration for 
the constitution, the laws 
and the liberties which had 
put “‘in the front rank a 
people so little favoured 
by nature. ... How 
great is the influence of 
a few favourable gifts on 
the human species when 
this ignorant, supersti- 
tious, obstinate people 
(for it is all that), 
acquisitive and of doubt- 
ful good faith, is worth 
more than most known 
peoples because it has 
civic liberty ?”’ 

To what heights, he 
reflected, might not so 
superior a race as the 
French rise were they to 
have the benefit of a 
constitution like the Eng- 
lish? That became the 
central core of his thought. 
When the National 
Assembly was _ formed, 
his tremendous eloquence 
made him the hero of 
the mob, but he did not 
appeal to its passions 
like the baser sort of 
revolutionary, and _ he 
stuck to his view that 
the King, as it were, 
should lead the Revolu- 
There came a time 
when he actually secured 
a private interview in the 
park at Saint Cloud with 
the Queen, who had long 
loathed him and who 
nearly fainted when she 
saw his ugly face. She 
pulled herself together and said : ‘‘ In the presence of an 
ordinary enemy, of a man who had sworn the destruction 
of the Monarchy, without appreciating its usefulness to a 
great people, I should at this moment be taking the 
most ill-advised of steps ; but when one is speaking to 
a Mirabeau . The King is supposed to have 
joined them for a time; at the end of the interview 
Mirabeau bent over the Queen’s hand and exclaimed : 
““ Madame, the Monarchy is saved!’’ But he got no 
sustained support from the Queen. “ He carried on,”’ 
says the author, “‘a lone struggle to serve the 
Monarchy and to spare France the convulsions of 
anarchy. The tragedy of his lot was rendered the 
more poignant by the clearness with which he saw 
how vain were his efforts.”’ ‘‘ If,’’ he said, “ fidelity 
consists sometimes, and more often than is commonly 
supposed, in being prepared to displease in order to 
serve, it consists also in braving the very perils that 
one has foreseen, perils that would have been evaded if 
one had been believed. So I shall continue to serve, 
even in the passive réle to which they are condemning 
themselves, whatever repugnance I may have for 
this order of things. ... But I shall always lament 
that so good a prince, and a queen so well endowed 
by nature, were of no service, even through the 
sacrifice of their consideration and their safety, to the 
restoration of their country ; until, falling myself, and 
probably among the first, under fate’s scythe, I become 
a memorable example of what is reserved for the men 
who are politically in advance of their contemporaries.” 

Exhausted by superhuman labours, he died on 
April 2, 1791, only forty-two years old. He did 
therefore live to see the worst calamities of the 
Revolution, and probably never even dreamt of a 
Napoleon. He might, had he lived, have saved his 
sovereign from the scaffold ; or he might have joined 
him on the scaffold. Whatever happened, we may 
be sure of one thing: in no circumstances would he 
have left enough money to pay his funeral expenses. 
As it was, the Assembly paid them. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 220 of this issue. 
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DELIVERING DISPATCHES FOR THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF—MODERN STYLE: AN OFFICER BEING LOWERED FROM A HELICOPTER TO THE DECK OF H.MS. DUKE OF YORK, FLAGSHIP 
OF THE HOME FLEET; A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE THE FORCE OF WARSHIPS WAS EN ROUTE FOR GIBRALTAR AND SHOWING H.M.S. THESEUS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Be Rs 


ONE OF THE REALISTIC EXERCISES CARRIED OUT DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THE HOME FLEET’S SPRING CRUISE: DESTROYERS LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN TO CONCEAL 
THE FLAGSHIP, H.MS. DUKE OF YORK, DURING A BOMBARDMENT BY THE BATTLESHIP, SIX OF WHOSE 14-IN. GUNS ARE SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


THE HOME FLEET AT SEA: ASPECTS OF THE SPRING CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


A well-balanced force of warships, including the aircraft-carrier Theseus, four cruisers, March 7 and 9. H.M.S. Duke of York is wearing the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and other vessels, sailed from Portland with the battleship Duke of York for the Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor. The force may be strengthened early in March 
spring cruise of the Home Fleet on January 31. The cruise will take the ships to by a Fleet Carrier and two destroyers. During the voyage to Gibraltar exercises 
Mediterranean and other ports during two months’ absence from their base, and were carried out by units of the Fleet and a helicopter was used for the delivery 
This 35,000-ton battleship carries ten 14-in. guns. 


with units of the Mediterranean Fleet they will carry out combined exercises between of dispatches to Duke of York. 





THE 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


MR. A. K. HELM 
Has been appointed United 
representative at Tel Aviv following 
Britain’s de facto recognition of Israe 
He is fifty-five and has been Minister at 
Budapest since 1947, having previously 
been Political Representative in Hun- 


Kingdom 
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Governor of the Leeward Islands since 
February, 1948, and son of the former 
Conservative Prime Minister, has been 
recalled to London for consultations on 
differences over policy problems. It is 
stated that a speech he delivered to the 
Budget Session of the Legislature on 


December 8 does not constitute the sole 


gary. He joined the Foreign Office in 
or main reason for his return. 


1912, and has held many diplomatic 
posts, mostly in Eastern Europe. 


R. KINGS- 
MANAGER OF 
AT HIS 


EXPERIMENTAL CRUISE IN 
JOHN TERRY, R.N., 
CARRIER VENGEANCE, 
ARCTIC CIRCLE, 


IN COMMAND OF AN 
ARCTIC WATERS CAPTAIN 
COMMANDER OF THE LIGHT 

NOW EN ROUTE TO THE 


Captain John Terry, R.N., commander of the light carrier 
Vengeance, is commanding an experimental cruise to the 
Arctic. A photo- ° = . - _ 
graph of the fligh:- 

deck of Vengeance 

appears on page 

195. The squadron 

taking part will be 

away for about six 

weeks and will 

operate well within 

the Arctic Circle 

Vengeance lett 

Portland on Feb. 5 


SMITH, AMERICAN (¢ ERAL 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
DESK IN HIS PARIS OFFICE. 


Mr. Kingsbury Smith, the American general manager of 
the International News Service, received replies from Mr. 


BURY 
THE 





Stalin to four ques- 
tions he put to him 
on January 27. On 
February 2 he re- 
ceived a_ further \ 
cable in which Mr. \ 
Stalin said he | \ 

\ 

\ 


MR. L. J. EDWARDS. 
Appointed Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in succession to Mr 
john Belcher, who resigned on Decem- 
ber 13 after completing his evidence 
before the Lynskey Tribunal. Mr. 
Edwards is forty-four and one of the 
Labour Members for Blackburn. Since 
1947 he has been Parliamentary Secre- 

tary to the Ministry of Health. 
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DR. F. H. A. MARSHALL 
Died on February 5, aged seventy 
was University Lecturer and Reader .n 
Agricultural Physiology, Cambridge 
1908-43. He became in succession Fei 

w, Tutor, Dean, and finally, in 1940, 
Jice-Master of Christ's College He 
wrote a number of scientific works, in- 
cluding “ The Physiology of Reproduc- 

tion,”’ first published in 1910 
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He 


would be willing to 
meet President 
Truman in Russia, | 
Poland or Czecho- | 
slovakia. 











NEWLY-ELECTED MASTER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
OXFORD: SIR DAVID KEIR. 


Elected Master of Balliol in succession to Lord Lindsay of Birker, 
who is to retire in July. He is fifty-three and has been President 
and Vice-Chance!lor of The Queen’s University, Belfast, since 
1939. He was elected to a Fellowship at University College in 
1921. With F. H. Lawson he edited “ Cases in Constitutional 
Law” and “ The Constitutional History of Modern Britain.” 
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THE 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY CONDEMNED TO LIFE IMPRISONMENT: 
A PORTRAIT TAKEN BEFORE HIS ARREST AND TRIAL. 


Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, showed the congregation in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, portraits of Cardinal Mindszenty before 

-arrest and in court, claiming that his changed appearance must have been due 
\ | to drugs or duress. On our front page we publish a photograph of Cardinal 
\ ’ Mindszenty on trial, for comparison with this portrait, before arrest. 


PROFESSOR 
BERLIN. 


THREE-DAY visit 
BURGOMASTER OF 


FOR A 
CHIEF 


IN LONDON 
REUTER, 
Professor Reuter, Chief Burgomaster of Berlin, arrived in London 
n February 5 for a three-day visit during which he was to meet 
Mr. Bevin to describe to him the German view of life in the capital 
under the Soviet blockade. During his visit he was to attend the 
ypening of a housing exhibition; to dine in the House of 
Commons and attend a reception given by the Lord Mayor 
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SWORN IN AS K.C.s 
SIR NORMAN G. A 


REGINALD CLARK 


AND BURMA 
ROBERTS, 


AND MR, 


{L. TO R.) 
EDGELEY, 


(L. TO R., FACING) 
ELIOT (WHO PRE- 


A LUNCHEON IN LONDON TO CELEBRATE STRINDBERG'S CENTENARY : 


INDIA 
ERNEST H. G 
SHARPE 


FIV! FORMER FROM 
IR ALFRED H. I SIR 
SIR REGINALD TAAFFE 


Five former Judges from India and Burma were sworn in at the House of Lords as King’s Counsel 

» February 2 They have been appointed so that advantage may be taken of their judicial , to 

experience for the purpose of obtaining their help at assizes when required. It has been 

stated that these appointments do not affect the Lord Chancellor's intention of making recom- 
mendations for a new list of King’s Counsel in the Easter vacation 


JUDGES 


MRS. LUNDBORG, MR MICHAEL REDGRAVE, MISS BE. 


SIDED) AND MRS. MICHAEL 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, O.M., presided on February 1 at a luncheon of the Anglo-Swedish Society in London 

\ elebrate Strindberg’s centenary. Miss Elizabeth Sprigge, author of “ The Strange Life of August 

\ Strindberg, also spoke about Strindberg Mr. Michael Redgrave, who is at present appearing in 

Strindberg’s play The Father,” gave a reading from Strindbere’s last play, “ Great Highway,” 
which is shortly to be produced in London 


SPRIGGE, MR. T. S. 
REDGRAVE. 


LEACH, 
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PUBLIC OCCASIONS — 


OF THE W.R.A.C.:. BRIGADIER 5S. N, 


WOMEN AT ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND 


INAUGURATION 
SOME OF THE 


THE 


A 


PARIS : 


M. 


THE PRESIDING 
IN COURT 


THE KRAVCHENKO LIBEL ACTION: 
JUDGE, M. DURKHEIM, PHOTOGRAPHED 
DURING THE HEARING. 

A libel action brought against the French Communist weekly, 
Lettres Frangaises, by Mr. Victor Kravchenko, who complained that the 
Paper alleged that he was not the real author of the k “1 Chose 
Freedom,” that he was of worthless moral character and that the facts 
about himself and about Russia in the book were not true, opened in 
the Paris courts on January 24. The proceedings have at times been 
stormy and the presiding judge, M. Durkheim, on one occasion had to 

[Continued opposite 


WELCOME TO MORREN: PART OF THE: CROWD WHICH 


GATHERED TO CHEER FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, chairman of the Western Defence 
Cs.-in<. Committee, left Paris at the end of January to spend a short 
holiday in Switzerland. When he arrived in Mirren he was cheered 
by a large crowd who gathered in the street, from the station to 
the Palace Hotel which was adorned with British and Swiss flags 


SHOOSMITH, D.S.O., 
H.Q., 


The A.T.S. became the Women's Royal Army Corps on February 1, and her Majest 
as Commandant-in-Chief was announced. To mark the occasion, Brigadier Shoosmith, 
Command; addressed some of the women on the subject of the new order. 
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AND CEREMONIAL. 


MILITARY, LEGAL, SOCIAL 


a 
TRIAL FOR COLLABORATION: (L. TO R.) GENERAL D'ARRAS (ACQUITTED) 
WITH GENERALS DUBUISSON AND FAGALDE, WHO WERE FOUND GUILTY 
General Fagalde, at one time Military Attaché in London, organiser of the defence of Dunkirk 
was found guilty by a French court of high military officials of collaboration, and condemned 
to five years’ imprisonment, military degradation and confiscation of property. General 
Dubuisson received a suspended gentence and General d’Arras was acquitted. 


0.B.E., ADDRESSING ON 
ON FEBRUARY I. 

the Queen's appointment 
hief of Staff, Anti-Aircraft 


STANMORE, 


KRAVCHENKO LIBEL ACTION IN 
ADDRESSING THE JUDGE, WHILE 
RISES TO INTERRUPT (RIGHT). 


THE HEARING OF THE 
VICTOR KRAVCHENKO 
FOR THE DEFENCE, 


SCENE DURING 
(LEFT) MR. 


J. NORDMANN, 


LETTRES 
LIBEL 
SOCIALIST 


FRANCAISES 
ACTION 
M.P 


EVIDENCE FOR 
THE KRAVCHENKO 
ZILLIACUS, BRITISH 

Continued). FOR GATESHEAD. 


have Kravchenko and his accusers separated. On February 2 Mr. K 
Zilliacus, Socialist M.P. for Gateshead, gave evidence on behalf of the 
defendants, Lettres Francaises, and said that in his opinion Kravchenk 
was a traitor to his country because he attacked a régime tha‘ 
was fighting the common enemy. When questioned, he stated that he 
went to Russia after the last war; for several weeks in 1931 ; for eight 
weeks in 1936, and for a fortnight in 1947. Mr. Zilliacus spoke in fluent 
French and was congratulated on the wav he gave his evidence 


GIVING 
DURING 
MR. K. 


SHAKING HANDS WITH DR. VAN DE COPPELLO, PRESIDENT 
OF THE VEREENIGING VOOR INTERNATIONALE RECHSTSORDE : 
MR. CHURCHILL AFTER RECEIVING THE GROTIUS MEDAL IN GOLD 
The presentation to Mr. Churchill of the Grotius Medal by the Dutch 
equivalent of the United Nations Association took place at Guildhall! on 
February 3, and was attended by representatives of all political parties 
The Lord Mayor presided and Jhr. J. B. van Blokland, Vice-President, the 
Council of State for the Netherlands, praised Mr. Churchill's great services 


K 


‘ , 
I 
“Levee tf? 


CHURCHILL AT A GUILDHALL CEREMONY 


ON FEBRUARY 3: THE GROTIUS MEDAL IN GOLD. 
The Grotius Medal, instituted in 1925 to commemorate Hue 
Grotius, the Dutch seventeenth-century internationalist who visualised 
an international law, is given in recognition of services to internationa 
law and order. The presentation to Mr. Church ‘Il on February 3 at 

Guildhall was the first to be made since the war. 


PRESENTED TO MR. 


The photograph on page 165 of our issue of February S purporting to show 
M. |. Bech, Foreign Minister of Luxemburg, does, in fact, show Jonkheer 
Michiels van Verduynen, The Netherlands Ambassador to Great Britain. 
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A BY-PASS IN THE SUEZ CANAL: SPEEDING THE VITAL FLO 


DRAWN BY oUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE Co-oprration 


GENERAL VIEW. OF THE SWIEZ CANAL 
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MODERNISING THE SUEZ CANAL: A BY-PASS, DEEPENING OF THE MAIN CHANNEL, ENLARGEMENT OF B 
With the immense development of the oil-fields of Persia, Iraq and the canal. Ships with dangerous cargoes and those carrying the Royal Mail have 
Persian Gulf area, the ship traffic in the Suez Canal has greatly increased of priority, and if these meet other ships, the latter have to tie up while 
recent years and—with the world demand for oil ever growing and in view the two pass. This can cause a delay of from twelve to twenty-four hours. To 
of the fluid political situation in the Middle East—it would appear that this obviate this as much as possible, convoys, usually of six ships, are now 
increase is likely to be maintained and extended. The series of diagram- organised at Port Said in the Mediterranean and Port Tewfik in the Red 
matic drawings above illustrate some of the measures taken by the Suez Sea. Normally two convoys leave each port each day and the crossings are 
Canal Company to meet the situation. The system of two convoys each way made in the big lakes on the canal’s course; but as there is still in the 
each day has recently been inaugurated—on January 10 this year—and has northern sector of the Canal a stretch some 60 miles long without any 
already proved its worth. Ships in motion are not allowed to pass in the widening, the Suez Canal Company has recently decided to cut out of the 
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LOW OF TRAFFIC FROM 


RATION OF LA COMPAGNIE UNIVERSELLE DU CANAL MARITIME DE SUEz. 


~«<_YWVET SOIL TO 
BE DREDGED - 
14,390,000 
CUBIC YARDS. 








AVERAGE MINIMUM 
WIOTH AT DEPTH OF 
34 FT. 1S APPROX.190 FT, 
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CEEPENING THE 

CANAL BY 20 INCHES 

WILL INVOLVE THe 

REMOVAL OF 

8.800.000 cuBIC YARDS 

OF UNDER-WATER SOIL AND ROCK. 
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THE PRESENT S\EZ CANAL CONVOY SYSTEM, 








OF BERTHS AND MOORINGS, A TWO-WAY CONVOY SYSTEM—NEW METHODS IN ACTION AND IN PROJECT. 
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desert, approximately 30 miles from Port Said, a by-pass canal some 6 miles 
or more long, which will allow for convoys to cross with convenience and 
complete safety. This work will involve the removal of nearly 18,000,000 
cubic yards of soil and will take between two and three years to complete. 
In addition, the Company have decided to deepen the Canal by 20 ins 
over the whole of its length which will (a) allow the passage of the latest 
tankers now building with a draught of 36 ft., and (+) improve the steering 
of large vessels under which at present too little depth remains to permit 
the unrestricted flow of water past the keel. This deepening will take four 


to five years and involve the removal of 8,000,000 cubic yards of under-water 
soil and 800,000 cubic yards of rock. In addition, the tanker mooring-station 
in Lake Timsah is to be deepened and one of the basins at Port Said is to 
be enlarged to permit the berthing of eighteen ships of 660 ft. (as against 
nine ships of 330 ft. to-day). These improvements, which have been advised 
by an International Consultative Commission of eminent civil engineers from 
France, Great Britain, Egypt, Holland and Belgium, are, however, contingent 
on the granting of a concession for extra land. An article on the effect of the 
Suez Canal in mixing Mediterranean and Red Sea fauna appears on page 210. 
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ANIMAL MIGRATION THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 
By R. GURNEY, D.Sc. 

































— 
N no doubt due to the fact that 


Tussum Lake Timsah had been filled 
from the north in 1863, while 
water from the Red Sea was 
not let in until 1869. We 
have satisfactory knowledge of 

| the migration of only one 

Great species, the swimming crab 

é Neptunus pelagicus. This crab, 

Bitter which is abundant at Suez, is caught 

for eating, and is consequently well 

known and observed. It was not 
seen in the Bitter Lakes until after 

1889, but it was common there in 1893, 

and was first noticed at Port Said in 

1898, whence it spread into the 

Mediterranean and to the coast of 














\ MAN-MADE WATERWAY WHICH HAS LED TO 
A MIGRATION OF RED SEA FAUNA TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN : THE SUEZ CANAL, IN WHICH 
THE FISHES ARE THE ONLY MEMBERS OF ITS 
EQUALLY DERIVED FROM THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN AND THE RED SBA. 
On pages 208-209 in this issue we illustrate the by-pass 
which it is proposed to construct between El Ferdan 
and Kantara, on the Suez Canal, and this project lends 
additional interest to the article on this page by 
Dr. Robert Gurney, who describes some of the zoolo- 
gical consequences of the union of the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. 


FAUNA 


Palestine, where it is now abundant. 
his is a large crab, a powerful swimmer, 
and it also has a floating larva easily 
carried by currents. Why did it not at 
once invade the Canal ? The explanation 
is probably to be sought in the history of 
the Bitter Lakes. 

These lakes fill a depression which 
was occupied by the Red Sea until the time of the Exodus (1450 B.c.) and possibly 
later, but this bay was cut off by an uplift of the land and the whole of the 
water dried up, leaving a depesit of salt. There must have been successive 
inundations of the sea, with intervals of evaporation, for at the time when 
the Canal was prospected there was a vast bed of salt in layers, separated 
by layers of sand, the whole in places as much as 42 ft. thick. When the sea 


AND NOW COMMON IN THE 


NOW FOUND ALONG 
MONOCEROS, 





A MIGRANT FROM THE RED SEA THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN : 
PELAGICUS , A LARGE SPECIES WHICH HAS A FLOATING 




















HE Suez Canal is 101 miles long, was admitted to the basin the salt began to dissolve, and the salinity was at first 
and was originally 26 ft. deep so high (density 1123) that animals probably could not live in it. The solution 
a and 72 ft. wide at the bottom; but of the salt proceeded very rapidly at first, so that about 13 ft. were dissolved away 
Cf it has since been widened and deepened, in the first fifty years, but by 1924 the density had fallen to roqr (Red Sea, 
_ / S so that in 1939 it was 42 ft. deep and 1032 ; Mediterranean, 1029), and a rich fauna had established itself. In 1924, a 
Port Said about 400 ft. wide. Such a canal is, Cambridge expedition to the Suez Canal found the whole bed of the lake so 
\ ~ on a world scale, a mere ditch, and thickly covered with unctuous black mud that the grab they used did not -bring 
judged by moderh _ engineering up a sample of the salt below it. Fox estimated in 1924 that the whole of 
; standards a very simple proposition ; the salt would have gone into solution by 2050, but this estimate does not make 
: but there can be few works of man sufficient allowance for the damping effect of the mud covering. It seems quite 
¢)Ras-el-Esh that have been of such momentous probable that some residual salt will be sealed off from effective contact with 
economic and political importance, or the sea-water; but in any case the salinity will fall until it is about the 
have been of so much interest to same density in the lakes as in the Red Sea. 
Lake zoologists. The opening of the Canal The shallow, weedy shores now teem with life. There are sea-horses which 
ye! Tineh in 1869 was a_ tremendous event, have come from the Mediterranean, cuttlefish from the Red Sea, and a host 
Menzaleht il" marked by a procession of fifty-seven of other less conspicuous invertebrates, nearly all from the Red Sea. Fishes 
vessels led by one bearing the Empress abound, and are caught and sold on the Ismailia market. 
Eugénie and M. de Lesseps, but it is The Bitter Lakes are within reach of the tidal current from Suez, and it 
ne Cap improbable that anyone spared a is no doubt this fact which accounts for their rich fauna. Most marine creatures, 
F thought as to the zoological conse- including fish, have floating eggs and larve, and these will be readily carried 
quences of the union of the Mediter- in by the tide. Although the Cambridge expedition explored the Canal between 
,ranean with the Red Sea. Other canals October and January, a time when breeding is at its minimum, they were 
: \Kantara had been dug from the Nile 
-10 to the Red Sea by Pharaoh 
Km Necho (612 B.c.) and Darius ite 
El Balah (521 B.c.); but these were = as 
: fresh-water canals, with a lock : 
+20 at Suez, and did not connect i \ 
the two seas directly. > - 
We do not know what {i 
El Ferdan advantage was taken of the ' 4 \ 
, r 30 ‘new waterway in the early i me, 
El Guisr years, but the first ~zoological Al —.” 
survey in 1882 showed a pre- 
Lake Timsah ponderance of Mediterranean 
“: -40 species at Ismailia. This was 
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A RED SEA PRAWN, PEN #OPSIS 
NEPTUNUS THROUGH THE SUEZ 
(NATURAL SIZE.) 


THE COAST OF PALESTINE: 
WHICH HAS FOLLOWED THE CRAB 
CANAL TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


able to show that many species breed in the lakes. This is particularly inter- 
esting in the case of the prawns of the family Pen@id@. These large prawns 
are of much commercial importance, being delicious to eat, and they are caught 
in great numbers in the Bitter Lakes, and also in Lake Menzaleh at Port 
Said. There is reason to believe that they do not breed in Menzaleh, but enter 
it as small fry, and go out to sea to breed when mature ; but in the Bitter Lakes 
they are at home. 

The fishes are the only members of the Canal fauna which are about 
equally derived from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, and some 
have passed right through from either 
end into the opposite sea ; but of the 
other groups represented in the Canal, 
the majority have come from the Red 
Sea. Most of these are animals which 
have floating larve, and this pre- 
ponderance of Red Sea species is easily 
explained. Apart from the first sec- 
tion at Suez, where there is tidal ebb 
and flow, there is a non-tidal current 
which flows slowly northwards from 
October to July, carrying the very 
saline water of the Bitter Lakes nearly 
to Port Said. Only during August 
and September is the current reversed, 
and Mediterranean water flows almost 
to Lake Timsah. Consequently, float- 
ing larve of Red Sea species can be 
carried nearly through the Canal, 
whereas only those Mediterranean 
species which breed in those two 
months will be transported, and then 
only about half-way. 

During recent years there has been 
a remarkable invasion of the Medi- 
terranean by animals from the Red 
Sea, and this has been most noticed 
on the coast of Palestine. In 1924 I 
saw some Red Sea species of fishes, 
crabs and prawns caught in seine 
nets at Haifa, and others have been 
recorded since then. Westward some have spread to Alexandria and Mersah 
Matruh, but the current at the mouth of the Canal sets for the most part strongly 
to the east. At present only the rather conspicuous fishes and Crustacea, some 
of which are economically valuable, have been noticed; but in course of time 
the Mediterranean, at least in its eastern part, will have quite a considerabk 
Red Sea element in its fauna, the offspring of migrants through the Suez Canal. 


THE SWIMMING CRAB, NEPTUNUS 
LARVA EASILY CARRIED BY CURRENTS. 
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ON LAND AND 
IN THE AIR: 
NEW DEVICES 
AND DESIGNS 
FOR COMFORT 
AND SAFETY. 





The United States Air Force is 
aiming to eliminate the dangers 
of flying fatigue and gravi- 
tational pull experienced by 
pilots. A prone-position bed 
has been designed which may 
one day supersede the conven- 
tional seat. The bed consists 
of a length of nylon netting 
supported over specially curved 
sides so as to conform as 
closely as possible to the body 
contours of an average Air 
Force pilot when supported 
upon it. The pilot’s head 
rests on an adjustable padded 
jaw support, and special air- 
craft controls have been de- 
signed for the prone position. 


TO EASE THE STRAIN OF ““ JUST SITTING " AND TO REDUCE 

FLYING FATIGUE AND GRAVITATIONAL PULL : A PRONE-POSITION 

PILOT BED DESIGNED BY THE AERO-MEDICAL LABORATORY OF 
AIR MATERIAL COMMAND, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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A TEST LANDING WITH A NEW PARACHUTE-BRAKE : THE DEVICE IN USE WITH A BOEING XB-47 
JET-PROPELLED HEAVY BOMBER. 


The large jet-propelled Boeing XB-47 heavy bomber is being used in tests of the new United States 


Air Force “ Deceleration Parachute,” which helps to slow down the speed of an aircraft on landing. Our 
photograph shows one of these giant aircraft moving down the runway with the new parachute-brake DESIGNED TO SAFEGUARD HEALTH: A NEW TYPE OF BOOKING-OFFICE WINDOW At 


attached to the tail. MARYLEBONE STATION. TWO SHEETS OF MICA WITH UNEVENLY PUNCHED HOLES AT THI 
EDGE ACT AS BAFFLE-PLATES AND PREVENT THE PASSAGE OF INFECTED BREATH 


Se 


A new double-deck Green 
Line coach, just com- 
pleted by London Trans- 
port, is due to be tried 
out in London shortly. 
If found suitable in ser- 
vice from operating and 
engineering aspects, this 
experimental double- 
decker will serve as a 
prototype for future pro- 
duction when sufficient 
supplies of chassis are 
available. The radiator 
is under the staircase 
and is linked with an 
automatic air - change 
system. This system, by 
warming air drawn in 
through the roof, keeps 
the vehicle at 60 degrees, 
even when it is freezing 
outside. In summer the 
air is extracted through 
the same system Be- 
cause the air in the bus 
is changed 17} times an 
hour, smoking will be 
allowed downst 





A FEATURE OF THE NEW EXPERIMENTAL GREEN LINE COACH: CLAIMED TO BE THE “* WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED PUBLIC ROAD VEHICLE": A NEW DOUBLE-DECK 
GREE™ Line COACH BUILT BY LONDON TRANSPORT IT HAS PNEUMATICALLY OPERATED DOORS, 


THE AIR-CONTROL SYSTEM BENEATH THE STAIRS BY WHICH THE 
AIR 1S CHANGED 17% TIMES EVERY HOUR. AIR-LINER SEATS, FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, AND A CHROMIUM “ MOUTH-ORGAN " FRONT. 
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THE VALUE OF A MODERN NOAH’S ARK: SOME 


A visitor to the London Zoo sees the animals in their enclosures as objects of 
natural history interest. Many people must assuredly gaze on them, taking in 
the peculiarities of shape and size, seeing a pleasurable diversion in their queer 
tricks of behaviour, without even knowing the name of the animal, the country 
of origin, and often failing to consult the label to seek enlightenment. It is 
hardly to be expected that, under these circumstances, any thought should be 
given to what may be called broadly the business side of running a zoo. When, 
as has happened recently, a stocktaking is held and its results given a wide 
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OF THE ANIMALS WHICH FIGURE IN THE LONDON 


publicity, several points of interest are brought vividly to our notice. To begin 
with, it is something of a surprise to realise how high is the total number 
(806 mammals; 711 reptiles; 1513 birds; 3208 fishes; and a number of deposited 
animals) of the creatures that have to be fed, tended, nursed, housed and 
generally cared for. Probably the second surprise is that they have a market 
value (approximately £89,000), for although we are used to the idea of walking 
into a shop and buying a kitten, puppy, goldfish, or a white mouse, our ambitions 
do not normally extend to the purchase of a rhinoceros, tiger or golden eagle. 
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NILE SOFT-SHELLED 


“ 


ZOO'S STOCKTAKING, WITH THEIR PRICES—RANGING FROM A FEW PENCE TO HUNDREDS OF POUNDS. 


Probably the third point which strikes us is how the prices are fixed—what 
determines the market value—and why. The low price of white mice and frogs 's 
understandable, but why is the okapi valued at £2000 and the rhinoceros at a 
similar figure, the one a very rare animal, the other, one would have thought, 
far from rare? The okapi is a sensitive, highly-strung beast, difficult to keep in 
captivity and difficult to transport, as also is the rhinoceros. Transport it would 
seem then is probably the major factor in determining price. On the whole, 
therefore, it would seem probable that while stocktaking values of Zoo animals 


may depend on the laws of supply and demand where the smaller, more common 
animals are concerned, they must be conditioned at the other end of the scale by 
the hazards and difficulties of capture and transport. However. the price of a 
starling (10s.) does not reflect any rareness of the bird, nor, indeed, that there is 
any demand for it. Rather, that this particular specimen has shown itself capable 
of adapting itself to life in captivity. From the point of view of a Zoo-keeper, 
a starling settled in and acclimatised is much more valuable than one that may 
settle down.—{Specially drawn by F. Pattisson.) 
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GOING UP: THE DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. AIR FORCE GUIDED MISSILES. 





LEAVING ITS STEEL LAUNCHING-TOWER AT HOLLOMAN U.S. AIR FORCE BASE IN NEW MEXICO; 
THE NATIV ROCKET TEST VEHICLE, WHICH IS DESIGNED FOR SUPERSONIC SPEEDS AND HAS 
BLEN IN DEVELOPMENT FOR OVER TWO YEARS, 
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\SSEMBLED AND READY FOR LAUNCHING AT HOLLOMAN AIR FORCE BASE: THE NATIV WHICH THE FIRST U.S. AIR FORCE MISSILE TO APPROACH THE GERMAN V.2 IN SIZE: THE CONSOLI 
1S ABOUT 13 FT, LONG AND 18 INS. IN DIAMETER, IT HAS ALREADY REACHED A TRAJECTORY DATED VULTEE 774 SEEN (ABOVE) BEFORE TAKING OFF AND (LEFT, INSET) JUST AFTER 
ALTITUDE OF MORE THAN TEN MILES LAUNCHING DURING A TEST. 
ince the war the United States have been designing, developing and testing various the training of rocket-launching crews. Another guided missile, the Consolidated 
kinds of guided missiles. Two of these, which are now undergoing tests in New Vultee 774, is undergoing tests at White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico. It is 
Mexico, are shown on this page. The WNativ rocket test vehicle, now being tested about 32 ft. long and approximately 30 ins. in diameter, and is powered by a liquid 
at Holloman U.S. Air Force Base at Alamogordo, New Mexico, is designed for fuel motor. It is designed to test the operation of advanced types of rocket-launching 
upersonic speeds. Its method of launching is from a tall metal tower, through technique, handling devices, fuels and rocket propulsion motors. The 774 is one of the 
which it travels on guide rails for the first few seconds of its flight. It is powered few rocket vehicles potentially capable of attaining altitudes of more than 100 miles, 


by a liquid-fuel rocket motor. The Nativ was designed for aerodynamic research and and being steered from one target to another. 
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TO DISPLAY BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ART: 
DERBY HOUSE BECOMES HUTCHINSON HOUSE. 











FORMERLY DERBY HOUSE, TOWN RESIDENCE OF THE EARL OF DERBY : HUTCHINSON HOUSE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES, NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 


THE BALLROOM, WHERE “ STRATFORD MILL ON THE STOUR, NEAR BERGHOLT,” OR “ THE YOUNG 
WALTONIANS,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837), IS DISPLAYED IN SPLENDID ISOLATION. 
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BANQUETING-HALL, NOW A GALLERY WHERE CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS OF IN THE LOWER HALL: (CENTRE, TOP TO BOTTOM) “‘ MELODY AND MONS MEG,” BY 
AND CHARLES PEARS, ARE EMIL ADAMS (1843-1907) ; ‘‘ THE DISPUTED DISTANCE, NEWCASTLE PITMEN AT QUOITS,”’ 
BY H. P. PARKER (1795-1873); AND “ HENLEY REGATTA,” BY TISSOT (1836-1902). 


FORMERLY THE 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES, INCLUDING WORKS BY NORMAN WILKINSON 
ON VIEW: IN THE NEWLY-NAMED HUTCHINSON HOUSE. 


On other pages of this issue we give a selection of the paintings on view at the as Hutchinson House, was for many years the residence of Edward Stratford, second 
opening exhibition in the National Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, in the Earl of Aldborough. For some years after April, 1941, it became the temporary home of 
mansion in Stratford Place, Oxford Street, formerly known as Derby House, and now Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, the auctioneers, whose great rooms in King 
to be named Hutchinson House, after Mr. Walter Hutchinson, who has assembled the Street had been destroyed during an air-raid, and it is interesting to recall that 
collection of paintings, drawings, prints and lithographs illustrating practically every Constable's Stratford Mill on the Stour,’ probably the most important work in the 
aspect of British Sports and Pastimes, a first selection of which is now on view there collection, appeared there in 1946 in the Lord Swaythling sale, and changed hands 
Mr. Hutchinson was honoured by a Royal visit to the Gallery on February 4, when in the very room where it is now shown prominently. In his introduction to the 
Queen Mary, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and Princess Alice, Countess of catalogue, Professor John Wheatley, A.R.A., Director and Curator of the Callery, 
Athlone, and Major-General the Earl of Athlone went round the galleries to view pays tribute to the vision, energy and courage which Mr. Walter Hutchinson has 
the collection. The private view was fixed for Wednesday, February 9, and the gallery brought to the creation of this Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, which will 
was due to open to the public on Thursday, February 10. Stratford Place dates bring such enormous pleasure to all who are interested both in works of art and in 
from about 1775 and the mansion fronting Oxford Street, which is now to be known sport—in a word, to men and women in every walk of life, and of every age. 









" H* ! Well may he snarl! "’ observed a stage figure 

from my youth, bending confidentially across 
the footlights as he tossed his aside into the sizzling 
audience. What the play was called I have, after 
this interval, no clear idea, though obviously it was 
one of the studies in uncompromising black and white, 
jet and ivory, that twice-nightly over a period of 
years crammed the theatre of a western port. The 
play has melted ; the line lingers: it acts in memory 
like a searchlight-beam upon the villain of the night, 





“ONE OF THE MOST MEMORABLE SHAKESPEAREAN PER- 
FORMANCES OF OUR TIME”: SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER IN THE 
TITLE-ROLE OF “‘ RICHARD THE THIRD.” 


Mr. Trewin devotes much of his article to “ an eve- 
ning of the sharpest theatrical excitement” at the 
New Theatre, where the stage is overwhelmed by 
Laurence Olivier as Richard of Gloucester, “ the 
Red King. one raised in blood and one by blood 
established.”” Mr. Trewin predicts that playgoers 
generations on will be told of Olivier’s performance. 


as I recall him a most able, plummy 
actor of the statelier school, who chose 
to express villainy in glossy hat and fur- 
collared coat. He was not wearing the 
coat on that occasion ; but the silk hat 
stood on the table by the decanter 
(brandy, no doubt), and its owner, so 
we are assured, was snarling. About 
what ? Goodness knows. Possibly he 
was foreclosing a mortgage, in those 
days routine work for your conscientious 
“heavy.” He might have been in the 
middle of a small matter of blackmail. 
He might have been hissing a threat. 
He might even have been foiled, for at 
this theatre all villains were foiled 
twice nightly—about 8.10 at the first 
house and 10.10 at the second—and 
when virtue seemed certain to conquer 
it was time to think about going home. 
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DEMON KING. — 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


in the presence of an excelling actor at his meridian. 
The performance is already part of modern theatrical 
history : Olivier, back now from the Australian tour, 
seems to be even better than he was. His Richard is 
a study in transcendent villainy: one that would 
have excited the audience in that vanished seaport 
gaff as keenly as it excited the first-nighters of the 
Old Vic. It is out-and-out acting of a quality now 
almost unknown ; acting that kindles in its vitality, 
its attack, and its invention ; not just the fee-fi-fo- 
fum of melodrama, but the flash and outbreak of a 
fiery brain. More than four years ago I said (and I 
may be pardoned for repeating it : it is equally true 
to-day): “If, outwardly, Olivier is a limping 
panther, there is no lameness in his mind. 
None in recent memory has made us so conscious 
of the usurper’s intellect, made so plausible every 
move on the board, from the great opening challenge 
to the last despair and death.” 
The opening challenge ? It may not be realised 
- by all who see the New Theatre “ Richard ”’ that 
Olivier’s speech is a compound, containing the fine 
passage from the second scene of the third act of 
“ Henry the Sixth: Part 3,” at the end of which 
Richard of Gloucester boasts : ‘ I can add colours 
to the chameleon ; Change shapes with Proteus for 
advantages ; And set the murderous Machiavel to 
school.”” No light brag. Richard’s passage to the 
English crown, and after, offers an evening of the 
sharpest theatrical excitement. Playgoers genera- 
tions on will be told how Olivier, pallid, limping, 
raven-haired, long-nosed, moved like a sable cloud 
across the stage in the opening soliloquy. They will 
hear of the crackling, sardonic humours; of the 
imperious gesture with which he proclaimed his 
new-born royalty in its very moment of birth ; of 
the figure, crowned and sceptred, that crouched upon 
the throne like some vast emanation from a 
witches’ cauldron ; of the darkling cry, ‘‘ There is no 
creature loves me,’’ before Bosworth ; of the wistful- 
despairing ‘‘ Not shine to-day ! ’’ as Richard studies 








As Mrs. Hushabye says in that rather 
different piece, Shaw's ‘ Heartbreak 
House,”’ ‘‘ We have had a very exciting 
evening. Everything will be an anti- 
climax after it. We'd better all go 
Well may he snarl ! 


(Rr 


to speak—to reach for its hat and scarf, I 
line tingling on my lips. But usually, at the 
same time, I am regretting the loss of a certain 
relish, a certain broad gusto. Our dramatists 
too often shun the simple blacks and whites. 
They prefer, on the whole, an ambiguous grey. 
No wonder that my spirits rose suddenly at 
the New Theatre the other night when an 
Elizabethan had the play in hand, and Sir 
Laurence Olivier, hovering like a baleful 
raven, moved across the stage to speak 
Richard the Third’s opening soliloquy. They 
never did Shakespeare in that provincial 
melodrama house. The name would have been 
heard with dire suspicion. Those packed, 
smoke-filmed audiences had no idea that 
Shakespeare wrote the finest melodrama in the 
world, a Tudor Saturday-night that has 
never been paralleled. 

On a September evening in 1944, when 
Olivier first played the part in London, we were 


WAY BACK 


to bed.” 
Now and again in the modern 
theatre, as an evening fades and a play begins—so 


a BRIEF, TOUGH ANECDOTE OF THE PACIFIC WAR BY AN AMERICAN 


ICHARD ATTENBOROUGH); FINCH (ARTHUR HILL); MINGO 


(ROBERT AYRES); 


(BASIL APPLEBY) AND T. J. (DAVID POWELL). 


agony at victorious Richmond's feet. 


find the 


the sky ; and of the prolonged spasms of the death- 
Here is a figure 
truly diabolical. Olivier can indeed set the murderous 
Machiavel to school. The Old Vic cast does all that is 
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required in support ; but overwhelming the stage is the 
Red King, one raised in blood and one by blood 
established. 

Other theatrical villainy wanes before the hellish 
gusto of Richard of Gloucester. In ‘ The School 
for Scandal,” also in the Old Vic repertory (with 
Olivier as a very just, unexaggerated Sir Peter, and 
Vivien Leigh a Gainsborough girl as Lady Teazle), 





“A VERY JUST, UNEXAGGERATED SIR PETER TEAZLE ™ : LAURENCE 
OLIVIER IN ‘THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” (NEW THEATRE), 
CHARMINGLY PARTNERED BY VIVIEN LEIGH AS LADY TEAZLE. 


the villain is that man of sentiment, 
Joseph Surface. Where Richard is boar, 
panther, cockatrice, cacodemon and 
bottled spider, Joseph is plain snake- 
in-the-grass. Peter Cushing, in the 
present revival, has a nice slither but no 
real bite. Joseph should be more 
dangerous than this. I do not think 
that my old melodrama audience would 
have hissed him with any marked 
enthusiasm. Nor would they have been 
especially impressed by the American 
soldier who causes much of the trouble 
in Arthur Laurents’ ‘‘ The Way Back,”’ 
at the Westminster, a glum drama of 
the Pacific War in which a psychiatrist 
plucks from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, and we have a central flashback 
to a perilous island mission and the 
jungle night when the damage was 
done. The villain here, as a distin- 
guished colleague has said, seems to 
have a malignity as motiveless as 
Iago’s. But two performances give 
some quality to the little play: those 


DRAMATIST”: “ THE of Richard Attenborough, back to the 
(WESTMINSTER THEATRE), A SCENE FROM THE PLAY SHOWING (L. TO R.) CONEY 


stage (and welcome) in an extremely 
well-simulated fit of hysteria, and of 
Stanley Maxted, admirably sure as the 
probing psychiatrist who roots out the story. 
(What, I wonder, would psychiatry have made of 

Richard of Gloucester ?) 
There has been little other major gloating and 
snarling lately, if you omit dear Captain 


THE MAJOR 





some miscasting apart—does honour to Sheridan. 


Denis Carey act with vigour. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ RICHARD THE THIRD " (New).—Sir Laurence Olivier strides across the contentions of 
York and Lancaster in one of the most memorable Shakespearean performances of our time. | 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL "' (New).—And here Sir Laurence restores Sir Peter Teazle | 
from conventional tedious senility to quiet truth. Vivien Leigh partners him with style | 
and charm ; George Relph illuminates the “ little nabob,” Sir Oliver ; and the production— 


“BREACH OF MARRIAGE "’ (Duke of York’s).—Dan Sutherland’s debate on artificial | 
insemination, which comes off better now than on the tablecloth-stage of the Torch, is an 
honest, stiff little piece, acted well by Edward Chapman, Cathleen Nesbitt, and Peter Madren. 
“FIGARO "' (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden).—Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sings and 
acts Susanna with much accomplishment, and Peter Brook’s production is discerning. 
“THE WAY BACK "' (Westminster).—How a psychiatrist ministers to a mind diseased. 
This brief, tough anecdote of the Pacific War by an American dramatist, Arthur Laurents, 
returns Richard Attenborough to the stage in a performance of freshness and judgment. 
“ORANGES AND LEMONS "' (Globe).—Max Adrian, as Harvey in person, now glances 
knowingly at the audience in an interpolated number by Alan Melville. 
happily, the revue—transferred from Hammersmith—is the fruit-basket as before. 
“* MANDRAGOLA "' (Mercury).—Ashley Dukes and Machiavelli. 

“ HERE COME THE CLOWNS "" (New Lindsey).—Here comes the headache as we try 
to explain Philip Barry’s portentous—and apparently allegorical- plot. 


Otherwise, and 


Olaf Pooley and 


Hook ('Sdeath and oddsfish!), who has 
some of the Demon King’s qualities. At 
Stratford this summer we are to have both 
Iago and Iachimo : good, certainly, though I 
may be permitted to register my annual 
regret that at least one collectors’ per- 
formance of “ Titus” has not been smuggled 
in: I have an extra excuse for mentioning it, 
as Dr. Dover Wilson—who holds that the play 
is by Peele and Shakespeare—has just dealt 
with it wisely in the Cambridge edition. 


Aaron’s last remark is, simply, “If one 
good deed in all my life I did, I do repent 
it from my very soul.” There is something 


more than the modern bundle of complexes ! 
Aaron is a man fit to play for the All-Blacks, 
a dramatic team of which Olivier’s Richard 
would be undoubtedly centre three-quarter 
and captain. Ha! Well may he snarl! 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL TOMB EFFIGIES, INCLUDING 
SOME WHOSE RECOLOURING HAS BEEN CRITICISED. 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF JACOBEAN SCULPTURE, NOW CRITICISED AS BEING “ DARINGLY COLOURED ": 
THE MONUMENT TO ELIZA- 
BETH WILLIAMS, WHO DIED 
ONE OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MONUMENTS IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL IN 1622, 
THE MEMORIAL TO MARGARET CLENT, WHICH DATES FROM 1623. 





“a a 
5 
COLOURING ADDED TO THE ORIGINAL THE FAMOUS EFFIGY A MONUMENT WHOSE RECOLOURING HAS BEEN CRITICISED THE MEMORIAL 


CAREFULLY CLEANED, BUT WITH NO Re . , . , 
ELDEST SON OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. TO THOMAS MACHIN, THRICE MAYOR OF GLOUCESTER; AND HIS WIFE. 


IN BOG-OAK OF ROBERT CURTHOSE, DUKE OF NORMANDY, 
joined over the treatment of those monuments in and voiced other criticisms. Stout support for the work came from the Dean of 
and had their colouring restored. The Gloucester, who refuted the idea that expert advice had not been taken; by the 
January 4 over the signatures of oe of — — Council of = Care of reagent who ~ ae Bs ~~ _ 

nguished persons. They wrote of able report by a special commission of two eminent architects in , an y the 
eta pa Kg ot thew pe Bien peor we of nomen in Gloucester | Bishop of Tewkesbury. The voice of expert authority was twice raised in letters from 
Cathedral; their “ fear that more ill-judged work of the same kind will be carried Professor Tristram, who said that intact ancient colour recently freed from obscuring 
out elsewhere,” and stigmatised “ the fancied revival of the original appearance as agents, being unfamiliar .. . is sometimes taken to be new work 4 and explained 
an irrevocable step which gives “ painful surprise to many visitors." This was that there was nothing conjectural in the careful methods of cleaning monuments 
the signal for a rallying of the forces in support and in refutation of these charges. initiated by the late Mr. Lethaby forty years ago, and now improved. He wrote 
Artists, churchmen and archeologists entered the arena and addressed an impressive | that Expert colour treatment used on definite evidence was a very different thing 
series of letters to The Timcs. Mr. Eric Kennington spoke of the “ changed asthetic from nineteenth-century restoration,"’ and stated that if the finest materials were used 
sensibility” of yesterday and to-day; Miss Ethel Cording complained of the “ daringly the fabric could not be damaged. Canon CG. W. Broomfield wrote, “in church the 
coloured Elizabeth Williams, reclining with her red-lipped but otherwise pallid baby, past is alive and church buildings should be bright and colourful. 


Much learned argument has been 
Gloucester Cathedral which have been cleaned 
issue was raised in a letter to The Times on 
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‘ THE FIRST OF SEPTEM 
BER"; BY ROBERT w. 
Buss (1804-1875). THIS 
STUDY OF A _ GOUTY 
SPORTSMAN WAS VERY 
POPULAR AND HAS BEEN 
ENGRAVED. 


HENLEY REGATTA, WITH 
THE ROYAL BARGE ON THE 
RIGHT "'; BY WILLIAM PAR- 
roTr (1813-1869), WHO 
EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY FROM 1836-1857. 


“THE TENNIS PLAYER"; BY ARTHUR DEVIS (1711-1787). 
THE HAMPTON COURT PALACE TENNIS COURT, BUILT IN 1530, 
ON WHICH HENRY VIII, PLAYED, WAS THE FIRST IN ENGLAND. 


‘a HUNTING PARTY"; BY GEORGE STUBBS, A.R.A. (1724-1806), ¢c. 1750. BELIEVED TO 
BE AN EARLY WORK OF THE CELEBRATED ANIMAL ARTIST, THE DISTANT LANDSCAPE 
I$ BY ANOTHER HAND, AS YET UNIDENTIFIED 


The opening of a new National Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes in a splendid 
and historic London mansion, complete with an important collection of paintings, 
drawings, prints and lithographs is an event of major importance. This was arranged 
for Wednesday, February 9, when Mr. Walter Hutchinson invited a number of guests 
to attend the private view of the opening exhibition at Derby House, Stratford Place 
Professor John Wheatley, A.R.A., Director and Curator of the Gallery, writes as 
follows in his introduction to the catalogue of the works now on view: “ A Temple of 
Art open to the public now takes the place of a great nobleman's private residence, 
and in it are displayed valuable collections, which apart from their beauty and 
educational value carry on the great heritage of English life fostered for centuries 
by men of the open air who were also patrons of artists." On this and the facing 
page we reproduce some of the paintings exhibited. The collection also includes 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


‘ PHEASANT SHOOTING " ; BY CHARLES HENRY SCHWANFELDER (1773-1837), WHO WAS ANIMAL 


PAINTER TO GEORGE III. AND LATER TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 


‘A CRICKETING SCENE"; BY ARTHUR DEVIS (1711-1787). THE WICKET, OF THE EARLY 
TWO-STUMP TYPE, AND THE SHAPE OF THE BAT SHOULD BE NOTED. THE DISTANT 
MANSION IS EASTON LODGE, DUNMOW. 


Constable's great ‘‘ Stratford Mill on the Stour,"’ the two Morland paintings, ‘ Children 
Birdsnesting "' and ‘‘ Juvenile Navigators,” from the Sir Bernard Eckstein collection, 
illustrated in our issue of November 27, 1948; fine Stubbs’ paintings from the celebrated 
Tresham Gilbey collection (illustrated in our issue of May 10, 1947), and many other 
notable pictures by great artists. Contemporary painters are also represented, and a 
whole room is devoted to the work of Sir Alfred Munnings, P.R.A. The collection 
has been made from the documentary point of view as well as from that of the 
connoisseur, and it is claimed that practically every form of British sport and pastime 
is illustrated by the works now hanging in the noble eighteenth-century rooms of 
Derby House. Much is yet to be learnt and recorded about sporting artists, some 
with strong local associations, but otherwise little known, and the National Gallery of 
British Sports and Pastimes will, it is hoped, become a new centre of research and learning. 
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ON VIEW IN LONDON’S NEW GALLERY: 
ENGLISH OUTDOOR LIFE IN ART. 


A SELF-PORTRAIT"; BY BEN 
MARSHALL (1767-1835), THE 
FAMOUS ANIMAL ARTIST WHO 
WORKED IN LONDON AND AT NEW- 
MARKET, AND OCCASIONALLY 

EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. 


“ THE END OF A DAY'S SHOOTING’; BY J. F. HERRING (1795-1865), THE “ ARTIST-COACHMAN,” 


WHO DROVE THE YORK AND LONDON HIGHFLYER FOR FOUR YEARS. DATED 1829. 


HENLEY REGATTA,” ¢. 1877; BY 
JAMES TISSOT (1836-1902), A FRENCH 
ARTIST WHO HAD A GREAT SUCCESS 
IN LONDON AND 1S THE ONLY 
FOREIGN PAINTER REPRESENTED IN ‘THE YOUNG ANGLER”; BY HENRY THOMSON, R.A. 
THE CHANTREY COLLECTION 1773-1843). A PUPIL OF OPIE, HE WAS APPOINTED 
KEEPER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1804, 


“BUILDING CARD HOUSES"; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). A BEAUTIFUL 
CONVERSATION PIECE REPRESENTING THE CHILDREN OF THE EARL OF POMFRET. 


‘ > 
The great collection of British Sports and Pastimes in Art assembled by Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson, the publisher and sportsman, and installed in Derby House, now arranged 


as a gallery to house them, ranges over a long period. The earliest works date from 
the seventeenth century and the latest are by contemporary artists. “ For many 

years," writes Professor Wheatley, the Director and Curator of the new National 

Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes, in his preface to the catalogue, “it has been ‘BUILDING CARD E 
felt that sport, the great subject in which nearly everyone is interested in one form PICTURES ILLUSTRATING “ PAMELA 
or another, should possess a centre at which there would be preserved paintings, SUBSCRIPTION IN 1745. 
prints, books and other records, so that the full flavour of the past could be con- 
centrated in one building for instruction and enjoyment. To some extent lack of reproductions on our pages give some idea of the quality of the collection, in which many 


Space in our great public galleries has made it impossible to show examples of famous names are represented, while it also includes delightful, decorative and, at 
those painters who have specialised in the representation of sporting subjects times, amusing examples, of the work of lesser men, whose talents, though not on the 
Now Mr. Walter Hutchinson has provided splendid fulfilment for this wish. The grand scale, are still worthy of study and consideration. 


HOUSES "'; BY JOSEPH HIGHMORE (1692-1780), AN ARTIST WHOSE 
WERE ENGRAVED AND PUBLISHED BY 

















FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
| hd is unlucky when the week's chief interest is concentrated in a book of short stories ; 
unlucky for the reviewer, since each tale has, and is, a theme in itself. But William 
Plomer's “ Four Countries '' (Cape ; ros. 6d.) has the mitigation of not being new. It is 
the author’s own selection from his work, covering twenty years and more ; its qualities 
are known and valued already, and a rather summary appreciation matters the less. 

The four countries, Africa, Japan, Greece and England, fill a section each. In Africa, 
the leading theme is racial conflict ; only one tale—‘t When the Sardines Came "—varies 
the motif, and that only half-successfully. For though the title-episode is vivid, the 
autumnal love rising out of it has at least a tincture of evasive commonplace. But with 
Mr Plomer such faults are very rare. The most ambitious of his African studies, “ Ula 
Masondo,” is a fine imaginative effort to plumb the soul of a young Bantu, uprooted from 
his tribal world to work in the mines. In “ The Child of Queen Victoria” this theme is 
reversed ; it is a young Englishman who staggers for a foothold én unknown ground. And 
here imagination, less overtasked, has worked still more happily. Moving to Japan, we 
lose the epic touch for something smoother, resigned and quiet. These stories tend to 
dwell on the subjection of women, and one can't help feeling that 
subjection has done them good—or at least has kept them good 
and sweet, in strong contrast to their lords and masters. 
“A Piece of Good Luck " deals with the fortunes of a country 
wench transplanted to Tokyo ; here the submission comes out 
indirectly, as complete passiveness. In “ The Portrait of an 
Emperor ” it has an ironic tinge ; in “ The Sleeping Husband,” 
Mme. S. and her maid are victims right out. The fourth story 
is the strangest and most poetic: an old man, living in 
Hiroshima in the 1920's, foresees its doom. 

When we return to Europe, the prospect seems to narrow, 
though the art shows no falling-off; it is as though closer 
fellowship were somewhat hostile to breadth of vision. In one 
Greek sketch the butt is American, while a couple of Athenian 
beggars have the beau réle ; elsewhere the Greeks themselves— 
at least, the middle class—come off rather badly. The English 
stories are perhaps the slightest, though one, about a timid, 
correct young man, reduced to walking home at night across 
London, is in the very first rank. All in all, this is a poor 
account of a volume so rich in contrasts, in humanity and in 
the colours of life. But there is too much to say. 

“There Were Three Men,"’ by Helen  Beauclerk 
(Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.), has nearly all the virtues, except. ... Except 
some nameless, vital ingredient which promotes digestion. There 
is no fault, psychologically, to be found with Paul Hanwell, the 
Casanova, arriviste and pseudo-philosopher. His conflict with 
a madly jealous, possessive mother has the stamp of truth— 
perhaps an obvious truth, but reinforced by dramatic telling. 
His loves and marriages are quite plausible ; his mother’s nature 
reappears in him with a difference, just as it ought ; even his 
conversion to the Oxford Group and his moral collapse, though 
less expected, need not be disbelieved. Again, the dimmer figure 
of his patron has truth and subtlety ; here we have the “ effete 
liberal," the man of honour, the philanthropist with a guilty 
conscience. Horace Ashcot is always giving, yet still ashamed 
of what he has—and then alarmed by his generosity into fits of 
narrowness. He is a much-enduring, devoted husband, still 
with a bad conscience ; a sentimental amorist whose loves always 
let him down. To complete the trio we have Dr. Hugh Loggett, 
meddlesome, bullying, beneficent, ultra-rational : 
a “redoubtable Jehovah-figure,” a Rugger blue. 
Loggett in turn inspires belief; he is no abstrac- 
tion, but a personality both credible and well 
marked. The three are combined in separateness, 
by a plot which keeps one going yet never seems 
too composed ; it is very like the natural march of 
time. And the supporting women are good enough ; 
the two contrasted hysterics, Paul’s mother and 
the lovely, man-eating Isabel, are even very good. 

Then what can be wrong ? Somehow the novel 
remains chunky, it will not flow ; and at the end, 
though each character has been exposed through- 
out many years, we seem no nearer to its essence, 
The flaw eludes one, but the indigestion cannot 
be ignored. 

“The Squirrel Cage,"’ by Edwin Gilbert 
(Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), has the primary attraction 
of being digestible through and through. It is 
another satire on Hollywood—less wild than 
bitter; only America, that homestead of equal 
rights, can so put across the brutish, sickening, 
moronic impregnability of the powers-that-be. 

Tony Willard, a literary jack-of-all-trades, is 
the newest inmate of the cage. Milikan Pictures 
are to film a play of his ; they have engaged him 
to write the script, and the squirrel cage is the 


Writers’ Building. Tony has been warned; his He two sIsTERs,” PARIS, 1932, AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF MATTHEW 
tations mag he be Gents SMITH, AN IMPORTANT ENGLISH POST-IMPRESSIONIST. 

impression Is agreeable. No one cou ranker = The development of the art of Matthew Smith, who is generally admitted to be one of the most , : 

oniat pa painters, and a colourist of the first order, is illustrated want to figure in the next Olympic team or merely 

treet fteen works on view illustrate to skate well will welcome this practical guide. 

: : : the development and range of his art vt frees 1921-1946, and include flower —— subject pictures 

Kay Pierson: a riddle among secretaries, cool and landscapes. Eric Underwood, in his “ English Painting ” yy refers to the interesting quality 

of Matthew Smith’s landscapes, and to his flower painting, 


expectations are therefore moderate, and his first 


or more genial than Sy, who is to share his work —_ important of the English Post-Im 
on the play. And soon he has another interest— _in the current exhibition at the 


and untouchable. He is all set for a couple of 
years in Hollywood and a modest pile. 

Then gradually the snags emerge. His story is being deformed ; it has a bad rich man, 
which won't do. His breezy partner is edging him off the map. Frustration, treachery 
all round: and then the climax. He is given a new assignment, on a best-seller about 
negroes—only the negroes are to be left out. When Tony says they can't be left out, his 
Communism is established, and a violent scene brings his career to a close. The tale is 
richer, nastier than that: it is alive with character- 
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EXAMPLES OF THE ART OF MATTHEW SMITH, 





“MODEL A LA ROSE,” PARIS, 
CURRENT EXHIBITION AT THE MAYOR GALLERY. 
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HOBBIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


N his essay on the cult of contentment, recently mentioned in these pages, Mr. Winston 
Churchill laid it down that one should have at least two or three hobbies. According 
to the dictionary, a hobby is one’s favourite recreation or pursuit, plan or object ; which 
brings well within its scope the books dealt with here. Under the heading “ recreation ” 
one may safely place three most popular sports and pastimes—cricket, golf and horse-riding. 
Cricket goes back well into the distant past, and in the nineteenth century a famous 
exponent published a guide to the game and an illuminating commentary on the players 
of his day which cannot fail to interest and amuse present-day readers. ‘ The Young 
Cricketer’s Tutor : Comprising Full Directions for Playing the Elegant and Manly Game 
of Cricket," by John Nyren, was originally published in 1833 and is now reprinted, with 
wood engravings by John O'Connor and an Introduction by Neville Cardus (The Dropmore 
Press ; 50 copies, £2 2s.; 700 copies, {r 1os.). As Mr. Cardus says, no old book of 
instruction ever gets out of date, for the spirit and the traditions persist in subtle changes 
and ways of adaptability. For all that, many a smile will be raised by some of the guidance 
given. Under the heading “ How the batsman should take his stand at the wicket,” we 
read : “ First walk up behind the wicket and enquire of the 
bowler from which side he will deliver the ball, Then take a 
direct view from the wicket to the place where the ball is, or 
should be delivered.” Yet there is much that will profit even 
modern players. The three best qualities in a bowler, writes 
Mr. Nyren, are “a high delivery, and upright body, and for his 
balls to pitch a proper length.” The writer, it should be 
added, was the “ father "’ of the famous old Hambledon Club. 

Henry Cotton in “ This Game of Golf '’ (Country Life ; 25s.) 
tells how, as a boy, he and his brother played cricket and got 
their colours at Alleyn'’s School, “and we used to take it in 
turns to ‘ bowl’ to one another with a golf ball played with a 
golf club, the batsman playing cricket strokes back with a 
cricket bat."’ He has written a comprehensive guide which 
ranges over the whole field of the game and brings in famous 
players and famous occasions. But this is not all. He has, 
wittingly or unwittingly, given a fascinating picture of himself ; 
and, as most followers of the game are aware, his is a 
complex personality. How intense was his determination to 
succeed is betrayed in the brief statement that, following the 
success of overseas players in the Open in 1926 and 1927, he 
practised harder than ever, hitting thousands of balls every 
week and often chipping and putting for such a time that it 
was easier to stay bent than to stand up. Putting, incidentally, 
is described as the most uncertain part of the game, the part 
that never seems to be mastered. There is a gallery of 
photographs to illustrate the text and help educate the student. 

It is amusing to find how each enthusiast extols his own 
particular pastime. John Nyren says that “ of all the English 
athletic games, none, perhaps, presents so fine a scope for 
bringing into full and constant play the qualities both of the 
mind and body as that of Cricket.” To Henry Cotton golf is 
“a wonderful game. . . Whether it is a science or an art 
I do not know—it is probably half and half—but it is a noble 
occupation all the same." Sir Archibald Weigall, in a foreword 
to “ Better Horsemanship,’’ by Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Hance 
(Country Life ; 15s.), believes that the outside of a horse is the 
1925: ON VIEW AT THE best tonic for the inside of a man, while the author begins by 
saying that affection for a horse is much deeper in this 
country than in any other. He writes not only 
for the novice but for the rider of experience. 
He does not subscribe to the idea that it is essential 
to start as a child in order to be a good rider. 
“ Riding may in fact be a physical act, but it is 
the intelligent use of the hours on horseback that 
brings improvement.” So he advocates a little 
school practice—say, half an hour daily—trying 
to deal with shortcomings, and then the rider 
should go out and have an hour or an hour-and- 
a-half of enjoyment, always remembering that 
the horse should enjoy it too. 

The story of British skating since the First 
World War shows that if sufficiently good facilities 
are given to a sport, almost incredible progress 
can be made in it. Viscount Templewood, intro- 
ducing Captain T. D. Richardson's ‘‘ The Complete 
Figure Skater '' (Methuen ; 18s.), proves this by 
showing that, whereas a generation ago our good 
skaters could be counted on one hand, there are 
to-day over 250,000 regular skaters on thirty 
covered rinks. He is the true enthusiast: his 
favourite pastime is beyond compare. “ Asa 
physical exercise there is none that so effectively 
calls into play every nerve and muscle.” It 
demands the greatest possible harmony between 
mind and body. It gives interest, pleasure and 
health. So any who have been stirred by the 
Olympic Games film, who seek to emulate Cecilia 
Colledge, Barbara Ann Scott, Daphne Walker, who 


If, on the other hand, anyone is on the look- 
out for a new hobby, Sir Christopher Lynch- 
Robinson and Adrian Lynch-Robinson say they 
will find one of absorbing interest in heraldry. Their book, “ Intelligible Heraldry "’ 
(MacDonald ; 18s.), certainly shows that there is much in it to appeal to the lover of 
the intricate as well as the fascination which attracts to the romantic past. To know 
the differences between a Wyvern, a Cockatrice, a Dragon and a Griffin is something out 
of the ordinary, especially if one adds the information that a Cockatrice is the product of 
a cock’s egg hatched by a serpent on a dunghill. 


* in the Tate Gallery. 





sketches and with telling detail and dialogue. = 

Now a few words must suffice for ‘‘Death Knocks 
Three Times,’ by Anthony Gilbert (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). 
Our bumptious friend Arthur Crook is caught in 
a storm, from which he shelters with a mad colonel. 
Two days later, this Colonel Sherren is found dead 
in his bath. John Sherren, the old man's nephew, 
had just been staying with him—and six months 
earlier had just been staying at Brakemouth, with 
his Aunt Isabel, and she was killed accidentally. If 
John had expectations, they were disappointed 
both times. But he still has an aunt at Brake- 
mouth—Aunt Clara; now he goes to see her. 
Arthur Crook is on the spot, uninvited, out of sheer 
professional curiosity ; and not in vain, for there is 
more drama. He clears it up with unabated 


AN IDBAL BXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


We all have friends both at home and abroad whom we are not able to 
visit, and no doubt we often think of them, though we may not write 
regularly. What better way of keeping in touch with such people could 
be chosen than a subscription to 
twelve months? Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
day or other annive.sary. Orders for subscriptions to The /llustrated London 
News can now be taken. They should be addressed to The Subscription 
Department, The /ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, 1, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the 
person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the 
subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to include the Christmas Number), and 
£S 1s. Abroad (to include the Christmas Number). 





It is wrong to speak of the “ bar sinister "’; it is 
the “ baton sinister.” The City of London has 
valid arms but uses a bogus crest and supporters. 
And the student is advised to try and draw the 
following : Gu., on a bend engrailed arg., plain 
cotised or, between three lions rampt. gold, as 
many fleur-de-lys vert.” There is no doubt 
heraldry is the hobby for those interested in 
systems and the solution of problems. 

At the other extreme of unusual hobbies, 
sports or pastimes is treasure-hunting. ‘‘ A Modern 
Treasure Hunter,’’ by Harold T. Wilkins (C. and J. 
Temple; 15s.), tells of the adventures of a 
gold-diviner on the trail of pirate treasure. 
This is James Patrick Nolan, a nephew of 
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vulgarity, and all his usual spirit.—.K. Joun. 





Buffalo Bill. It makes good reading for boys 
young and old. W. R. Catvert. 




















INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES| 


Excessof solvent could ruin 
a tyre but a careful worker 
never permits it. 


much solvent on a layer of tyre 
fabric would soften the rubber, dis- 
tort the cords. Trapped between 
plies solvent would prevent ad- 
hesion during moulding causing 
plies to come apart. Either of 
these faults would knock 
miles off a tyre’s life but 
the worker who is really 
watching the job won’t 
commit them. 





Say use the finest and most | larger the pay packet. Since this scheme 
up-to-date machines that can be | started, output, pay, and most impor- 
obtained, but from raw rubber to fin- | tant to you reader, quality, are higher 
ished tyre, at stage after stage, quality | than ever before. Extra incentive means 
is entirely in the hands of the worker. | fine workmanship. Fine workmanship 

Henley workers are now paid on the makes Henley tyres better than the 
quality of their work. The better it isthe good tyres they have always been. 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER CO. LTD., MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. Works : GRAVESEND, KENT 

















FORD 


Tons under his thumb 


Manual effort is reduced to a minimum 


ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 




















at Dagenham. At all stages and in all 
departments, mechanical contrivances and 
power are available to save human effort. 
Great weights can be lifted and moved 
by the pressure of a finger or thumb on a 
switch, so that the higher human faculties 
of intelligence and initiative can be main- 
tained at a healthy pitch of efficiency 
without strain. This is just 
one of the reasons why the 
largest producers and largest 
exporters in the British Motor 
Industry are... .. 








OF DAGENHAM 


CARS - VANS - TRUCKS 
TRACTORS & FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
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No finer 
Whisky 
goes into 
any bottle 
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Stephen Hales, 


vicar of Teddington in 
Middlesex, made the 
important discovery that 
plants absorb part of their 
food from the air. Hales 
invented artificial venti- 
lators and numerous other 
mechanical contrivances as 
plant physiology. From 
this, he turned his attention 
to chemistry, and in his principal book “ Vegetable Staticks”’, published in 
1727, he stressed the importance of accurate weighing and measuring in chemical 
operations. Unfortunately, his quickness to see the need for accurate measurement 
restricted his vision in other directions. Having observed that plants breathe in large 
quantities of air, he concluded that this air could be recovered, and proceeded to distil, 
in a gun barrel, a great number of miscellaneous substances including tallow, hog’s 
blood, peas, oyster shells, tobacco, a fallow deer’s horn, camphor, beeswax and honey. 

He collected the gases he obtained and made accurate calculations to show 
the proportion they bore gy weight to the original substances. There is no doubt 
that Hales unwittingly prepared crude samples of many important chemicals, but he 


aan 
ay, 


was so engrossed in weighing and measuring, at the expense 


of accurately observing the substances under experiment, that 
he failed entirely to appreciate the significance of much of his 
own work. He dismissed the various gases he had prepared as 
“ air’, He died in 1761, and was honoured by being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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well as studying animal and 
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My dear, to hear you talk one would think the 
Rue de la Paix is hopelessly far away! Do as I do 


—sleep your way over on the Night Ferry from 
Victoria without leaving your compartment and be 
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<—. 
Established 1825 ts 


| Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy | 
effected now will secure | 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS | 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4~ 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 











Clive Bond) 


Lhe Nilepaper | 
of | 





CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd., I7 Fleet Street, E-C:4 








we) bee FOR 
= : were ess PLEASURE 
A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
3 and bouquet compounded 
from special reserve Whiskies F= 
6 
GLEN MIST? = 
Whisky Li 
isky Liqueur TRAVEL 


Sole Concess:oncires 


in the heart of Paris by morning. Such nice attendants, 
too. Then, a marvellous lunch, a mannequin parade and 
a tour of those lovely shops. If you can stay overnight 
there's time for another look round next morning, then 
catch the ‘‘Golden Arrow’’ at mid-day and be home in 


time for dinner! 


For tickets, reservations, ete., epply CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, $.W.!, or principal Travel Agencies. 


London-Paves Gy 


GOLDEN 
ARROW 


NIGHT 
FERRY 














MADE FOR 
THE 


CONNOISSEUR 





SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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From Kindly Island Crofters 
to Sophisticated Society Ladies 
Infinite care and traditional skill produce the indispens- 
able fabric for the outdoor occasion. The hardy Island 
Crofters of the Outer Hebrides, plying their hand looms 
as their ancestors did, weave virgin 
Scottish Wool into the beautiful colour 


tones of their native mountains. 


Look for the mark on the cloth 


HtarrisTweed 





Look for the label on the garment 


HARRIS TWEED 


Jeucd by THE WARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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APPLY INTERNALLY 


tain therapeutic qualities when con- 


“Ah Major, stopping I see.” 
sumed with alcohol.” 


“ Exactly Doctor. I learned this 
Jrom a Japanese wrestler. The 
Norwegian school is against it.” 


“Have you been reading 
| medicine ? ”’ 

““ Well, when you've perfected 
it how about coming in for a | 
gin and lime . . . Rose’s Lime 
Pe oe 


** No, advertisements. Just wail | 
till I get these impediments to pro- 
gress off my feet and I'll bet you a 
gin and Rose’s I’m in the bar before 
“* Which possesses, I believe, cer- | _you.”” 


ROSE’ S — for Gin and Lime 











LONDON 


NEWS 


What bliss to wake in a softly lighted 
room with a fresh-made pot of tea 
at your bedside—ready to be poured 
out and enjoyed before you get 
up! Goblin “ TEASMADE ” brings 
this added luxury to the home. Elec- 





lighting panels, and can be “ set’ for 
any required time in a few moments. 
A really useful possession in any 
household, it makes an original 
and appreciated gift. (Crockery not 
supplied.) From large Stores, and 


Electrical Dealers. 
£12.5.0 (Plus PT £3.1.3.) 


GOBLIN 
Teasmade 


Made by 


THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., 
(Dept, 1...) GOBLIN WORKS, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


trically operated, it comprises auto- 
matic kettle, teapot, alarm clock and 


LTD., 








‘* My tyre supplier 
is right — 









—Goodyear are the {| 
/ 


tyres that give long life i 


and real hard wear.” ( 
' 


( 







Tough and dependable, Goodyear tyres 
give the Longest Life and Hardest Wear. 
Stamina-tested at all stages of manufac- 
ture, every Goodyear tyre is a sound long- 
term investment. And, throughout the 
tyre’s long service, the proved Diamond 
Tread design resists every direction of 
skid. Always ask your, Supplier for WA 
Goodyear. bY r\\ 


You can tuust Ses 


GOODSYEA 


FOR SAFEST RIDING ON SLIPPERY ROADS 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST FLOOR POLISHER 
seeks situation as SLAVE. Quick worker, capable 
of imparting superb gloss to parquet, board, lino- 
leum and tiled floors, using no energy, very little 
polish and a negligible amount of current. Three 
brushes are operated simultaneously—two re- 
volving clockwise, and the third anti-clockwise, 
producing natural circular polishing action— 
with no tendency to run away. Absolutely 
effortless operation ; can be pushed around 
by a child. 


POLISHER 


Made by the makers 
of the famous Vactric 
vacuum cleaners 


Upright Model 
£12.12.0 


(Plus Tax) 
Cylinder Mode! 
215.15.0 


(Plus Tax) 

















VACTRIC LIMITED, NEWHOUSE, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND 
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Beetle urea and melamine resins 
—products of B.1.P. research— 
give textile fabrics permanent 

finishes and new values. 
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Fabrics with 
honest faces 





Until recent years the finish on many textiles 
was far from permanent ; more often than not 
it all came out in the wash, as the housewife found, 
to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textile trade 
with ‘BEETLE’ resins for permanent finishes which 
resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, pre- 
vent felting and last as long as the material itself. 
This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
facture, inthe form of cements for woodwork ; and, 
of course, in the production of the well-known 
Beetle moulding powders. In one form or another, 
Beetle can almost certainly be gainfully employed 
in some phase of your business. Our research and 
development men will be glad to collaborate with 
yours on new applications and in solving existing 
production problems. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 
1, Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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| Good 2 weaTHER 
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and avoid the 
Spring rush 


and sit in the sun. 
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ACHILLE SERRE 


* 
Retex is ACHILLE SERRE's unique process 
for retexturing garments 


MALTA G6.C. 


KQ2 BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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Prunier Cognac 


SS 
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Stay as long as (and spend what) you like. 
€> or go gay—go racing, yachting, dancing, swim- 

ming or “snorkel "’ fishing—or just play bridge 
English cigarettes are still 
1/6 for 20—with bargain fashion shopping on 
Malta invites you to her. social 

centre—and Europe's most modern hotel—where 
@> pre-war English-style luxury mingles with Medi- 


terranean sunshine, sport, tradition and charm. 
€) HOTEL Phoenicia 


For further information write to The Malta Hotels Company Limited, 
Public Relations Division at ‘34, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


and all in the 


sterling area ! 





Relax 
push-button service 





every amenity 





cocktail bars 





baliroom 





125 bed 


end bathecoms WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 





8 main suites 





facing Valetta's 
Grand Harbour 





8 hours’ flying time 
from London 



























etc. (Resident i 
Dancing, Cinema and other entertain- 
ments. Send for Ilustrated Brochure. 
Manager : George Conquest 
Telephone 2271 
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“T bought this pair of Veldtschoen in 1917. From that time till now they have continued 
to give wonderful service for fishing, shooting and hard walking. After nearly 25 
years I am indeed very pleased to have my favourite boots returned in perfect condition. 


It is a wonderful tribute to your material and workmanship.” 


LOTUS 


~Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPAUOF BY THE MANUFACTUREKS, LOTUS LTD. 


“OUT 


OF REACH” 
by Vernon Stokes 


T ur Lotus Ivent 
will return your 


Veldtschoen to the 


makers for repay 
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